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in home education, Bureau of Education, chairman of Home Education of the National Congress. (7) Parents 
and the Sex Question. Newell W. Edson, American Social Hygiene Association, New York City, chairman of 
social hygiene for the Congress. (8) Parents and High-School Students. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Winnetka, 
Ill., chairman of juvenile protection for the Congress. (9) Partners in Higher Education. Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, president George Washington University. 
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Parent Education Program of National Congress 
of Parents and | eachers 


From Its Earliest Days the Congress Has Stressed the Importance of Trained Parenthood. Many “Preschool 


Associations” 


of Parents Are Studying the Phenomena of Childhood under Professional Guidance. 


Bureau of 


Parent Education of the Congress Provides Study Material and Coordinates the Work of Committees. Teacher- 
Members Provide Much of the Education that Parents Must Receive 


By MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 


Vice President National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ISTORICALLY the National Con- 

H gress of Parents and Teachers 
rests on a foundation stone of 

parent education. It was a conscious- 
ness of the tragic failures of human life 
which prompted its founder, Mrs. Théo- 
dore W. Birney, to call the first congress 
in 1897 that the mothers of the Nation 
council together. On the 
cover of the proceedings of that first 
epoch-making meeting are these words: 


might take 


To cure, is the 


To prevent, the 


voice of the past; 
divine whisper of to-day. 


Consequences of Preschool Training Long Persist 


It was the problem of studying the 
child and starting him unhandicapped in 
life—the constructive, basic foundations, 
of physical, mental, and spiritual health 
which challenged those courageous pio- 
peers for child welfare and which have 
appealed to thousands of congress mem- 
bers during the past 31 years. From 
those earliest days the congress has 
never failed to stress the importance of 
a trained parenthood for two very sound 
reasons: First, because responsibility for 
education starts in the home and stays 
there during the most impressionable and 
formative years of the child’s life. All 
through life the adult shows symptoms, 
good or bad, of his preschool home en- 
vironment and training. Second, the 
congress, in its development of home and 
school relationships, represents the first 
attempt of a great volunteer organization 
of parents, teachers, and citizens to unify 
education and to form an intelligent, 
working partnership of all those who are 
concerned with the growth and welfare 
of youth. 
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A partnership, in order to be effective, 
must be made up of persons who have 
the same goal, who are making definite 
though possibly different contributions 
toward that goal, and who are fitting 
their efforts together so that there may 
be no break in the plan. An architect, 
a landscape gardener, and an interior 
decorator may work together with the 
best of results. All have the beauty, 
permanence, and convenience of the house 
and its surroundings as common objec- 
tives, and each is trained to make a 
distinct contribution which shal] fit into 
the general plan which all have helped to 
make. In a similar manner parents, 
teachers, and others interested in children 
must know the nature and needs of youth 
so that during the school period aJl may 
work together intelligently, and with 
main objectives clearly defined. If each 
element in the partnership is not pre- 
pared to make its maximum contribution, 
then cooperative education, which is 
sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers as its unique con- 
tribution to social progress, can not reach 
the peak of its possibilities. 


Return to Principles of Founders 


In the tremendous growth of parent- 
teacher associations during the past two 
decades it has been shown again and 
again that parents form the weakest 
chain in the educational partnership. 
Numerically they have been strong; in 
interest they have been splendid. They 
have raised money by every known 
method and have bought books, pianos, 
pictures, and every conceivable equip- 
ment for the schools. They have clothed 


and fed the underprivileged child, con- 
tributed to hospitals and worthy causes 
touching child welfare. And now, hav- 
ing passed through many years of the 
early, and in many cases necessary, equip- 
ment stage, the parent-teacher association 
is nearly around the circle and again 
accenting the note sounded by the 
founders, parent education, without which 
fathers and mothers may not cooperate 
intelligently with the teachers of their 
children, or with the church, or with the 
health authorities, or with any other 
agency which is scientifically working 
for a better physical, mental, or moral 
environment for their children. 


Parent Education not Confined to Mothers 


The membership of parent-teacher 
associations is made up of mothers, 
fathers, teachers, and other citizens 
interested in children. It must not be 
assumed that the present-day interest in 
parent education is entirely confined to 
mothers. When we discover a group of 
busy, professional fathers and mothers 
who have been meeting weekly for five or 
six years to discuss puzzling problems 
relating to the education and social 
welfare of children, we realize that fathers 
as well as mothers are seeking information 
and help. Courses in fathercraft, which 
are occasionally found in school curricula, 
give further evidence that the time is at 
hand when fathers may qualify as blue- 
ribbon parents and will not be allowed to 
delegate their responsibilities. 

Training for parenthood is not narrowly 
interpreted by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. It covers a wide 
range of subjects and runs far into adult 
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education. Ideal parents, according 
congress standards, must not o1 knov 
the child, ‘“‘his nature and his needs,’’ but 
they must, by example, lead in the direc- 
tion of their desires for him. They m 
themselves be physically fit, clean living, 


sincere, industrious, neighbor-loving citi- 
zens, appreciative of all 
nature, music, literature, 
must know how to protect yout 
dangers of life and to help it to be 
world, but not of it,” 
leisure so that it 
opportunity for releasing wonderful 
and powers which otherwise might never 
come to light 


that is bes 
and art Che 
h from the 


and ft lire 


may be a precious 
j 


Appropriate Information for Every Parent 


For all of these aims of parent educa- 
tion the congress has made pr 
its plan of organization. Every 
department, and committee spreads the 


purea A 


gospel cf good parenthood to its members 
From Nation to State, and from State 
to community, there is a chain of author 
itative and helpful information, adapted 
to the needs of 
members. 
Through its bureau of parent educati 
the stud) 


preschool, ele- 


many types of parent 


the congress is directing 
parents of children of 
mentary school, and high school age. 
Long before the child goes to school his 
parents are making themselves fit for him 
to live with, and, of course, the child is 
unconsciously doing much to develop his 
parents. To assist this group of parents, 
preschool associations are formed. The 
preschool associations consist largely of 
mothers, sometimes of fathers and moth- 
ers, of children under the age of 6. The 
associations are in membership with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, meet weekly, or at frequent intervals, 
at houses of members, and are directed in 
their study members, or by 
trained psychologists, or health 
ists. When the leader is untrained the 
course adopted is usually outlined ir 
Child Welfare, the official publication of 
the congress, and based on some book 
recommended for study by the bureau of 
parent education. Each preschool asso- 
ciation is supplied with a list of books 
suitable for supplementary reading which 
the association is expected to own and 
circulate among Some 
preschool associations 
their own 
fessional leadership. 
paid leaders and carry on 
textbook by using the Socratic method. 


by leader 


special- 


its members 
study books of 
have 
others 


choosing and 
Still 


semipro- 
secure 


without a 


Summer Round-Up the Greatest Project 


Many 
working under the auspices of parent- 
teacher associations in grade 


preschool study groups are 


schools. 


In their membership are included parents 
who have children of both 


school and 
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preschool age One of the great health 
projects of groups interested in the study 
child is the 


which for 


e preschool summer 


yund-up, several years has 


been engaging the congress in a nation- 


wide attempt to remove all remediable 


physical defects in children before they 
enter school, so that they may enter 
ipon the school period free from al) 
physical handicaps. 


Grade-school study groups are made up 
of mothers, or of mothers and fathers, and 
are organized in direct membership with 
as subgroups of parent- 


the congress, or 


teacher associations in grade schools. 
They follow the same general methods as 
the preschool groups, though studying 
children of grade-school age. 

High-school study groups also are 
guided by suitable books with question 


outlines and bibliographies published in 
Child Wi 


lfare. 
Coordinating Agency in Parent Education 


[In addition to its work of providing 
study material the bureau of parent 
education has an important task in at- 
tempting to coordinate the work of many 
congress committees and to bring them 
to bear on training for parenthood. It 
keeps in touch with State chairman, is pre- 
pared to supply plans of work, lists of 
authoritative study books, bibliographies 
on many subjects, and through the me- 
dium of Child Welfare, to answer ques- 
tions of mothers 

‘Of all the obligations which mankind 
is called upon to fulfill,” says Dr. Douglas 
A. Thom, ‘‘being a parent is by far the 
most important.”’ It is appalling how 
much wisdom the home needs if it is not 
to dodge its duties or shunt them off on 
the school, the church, or the community. 
After parents have learned something of 
the nature and needs of children they will 
still remain in the inchoate stage of parent- 


hood if they are not continually growing. 
Generous Help from National Organizations 


There can be no progress if one genera- 
tion passes on to the next only what it has 
received from the generation before; and 
so, through its bureau of education exten- 
sion, the congress is seeking to open to its 
members many educational opportuni- 
ties. It is receiving generous help from 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. And after book learning comes 
the practice which makes perfect. An 
old Persian proverb says: 

Who reads and reads, 
And does not as he knows, 
Is one who plows and plows 
And never sows. 

Parent education, education extension, 
and adult education are all so closely 
allied that in the California Congress’ of 


Parents and Teachers parent education 
is considered a part of the adult education 
164 groups of 


studying fathers and mothers with a com- 


program and _ includes 


bined membership of 5,000 
Active Committees Have Bridged a Chasm 


Under the departm«e nts of public wel- 


fare, education, home service, and health, 


the congress has 25 actively functioning 


committees which bear directly upon the 


problems of educating and protecting 


children. Committees on citizenship, 


juvenile protection, motion pictures, rec- 


reation, safety, hygiene, mental 


SOCIAaI 


hygiene, spiritual training, and many 


other equally important subjects, are 


headed by specialists, many of them 


nationally known, who serve as national 


chairmen and direct the work in their par- 


ticular subjects throughout the States. 


So complete is the organization that the 


chasm which once existed between the 


individual member and the information 


which he needed has been 


spanned by active, well- State 


active in the 


informed 
and local chairmen who are 
distribution of literaturs 

In its attempt to serve and help more 
million members in all 
stages of educational advancement, of all 
all parts of a vast 


than a parent 
races and languages in 
country, the National Congress of Parents 
upon its teacher- 


and Teachers relies 


members and upon the school for much 
of the education which parents must re- 
ceive in order to keep up with their own 
children. The 
held in the schoolhouse each month dur- 


parent-teacher meeting, 
ing the school year, is a means of grace 
for many a father and mother who are 
kept informed of what the school is doing 
in health, recreation, art, and music, as 
well as in the new methods of presenting 
to children the tools of 
learning. The teacher, though not ex- 
pected to assume the burden of the parent- 
program, takes the 
responsibility of interpreting the school 
opening 


old-fashioned 


naturally 


teacher 


to the school patrons, thereby 
new fields of opportunity to the parents 
of the pupils. Parents in their turn con- 
tribute their talents and experience for 
the enrichment of the school. It is this 
reciprocal relationship, this mutual under- 
standing of child needs, that makes the 
parent-teacher meeting infinite in possi- 
bilities for child welfare because of the 
education which it brings to parents, the 
insight into home conditions which it 
brings to teachers, and the desire of both 
to work together. And no one enjoys 
the new partnership so 
children. 


much as the 


Studying for New Parental Degrees 


Districts, county councils, city councils, 
State branches, all of which are agents of 


the National Congress of Parents and 


successfully * 
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Teachers carrying out its purposes, are 


giving more and more attention to parent 


education at their conferences and conven- 
tions est known and most com- 
petent students of child development are 
engaged to speak and to conduct round- 
table dis ions where parents eagerly 
present eir problems. The interest 
shown l tional conventions in the 
classes parents, and the large 
numbers that gather when ‘ behavioristic 
children, normal development of chil- 
lre social relationships,’ and ‘“‘spiri- 
tual ed atlor ire subjects for discussion 
; sig? incant of the deep desire ol 
fathers and mothers to know what modern 


scientific research has discovered to help 


m in their complicated task. The 


help give t the last convention of the 
congress 1 in Cleveland in May, 
1928—| Dr. W. E. Blatz, Newell W. 
Edson, Dr. Garry C. Myers, Dr. Caroline 


Hedger, Dr. Douglas A. Thom, and many 
ialists in child development, was 
not only of immediate value, but sent 

their homes determined to 
ng, and to use every available 


leserve the MA and the PA 


Program Becomes Continually Stronger 
Standing back of this great body of 
people, eager to make good in pareithood 


are many national organizations manned 


by professional workers, which are co- 
operating efficiently and whole-heartedly 
with the yngress in its efforts to guide 
the oncoming generation. In addition to 


their valuable stores of experience, data, 
and literature, these organizations are 


allowing staff 


members to serve as na- 
tional chairmen of congress committees, 
and to extend their programs of work 
through the State and local chairmen of 
the congress to individual members in 
city, town, village, and hamlet throughout 
the country. Because of the help given 
by the National Education Association, 
the American Humane Education Asso- 
American Library 
\merican Social Hygiene Asso- 
Bureau of Education, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
the National Safety Council, the Play- 
Association of 


ciation, the Associa- 


1 


tion, the 
ciation, the 


ground and Recreation 
(America, and many others, the congress 
program of parent education has been 
immeasurably advanced and placed on a 
continually becoming 


basis which is 


stronger, 
Should Begin Before Parenthood Occurs 


It is true that ‘“‘parents have laborato- 
ries of their own in the form of their own 
children,’ as Dr. Herbert R. Stoltz says, 
and that ‘children are honest teachers of 
their parents."’ Then there is the theory 
held by many that “the most economical 
time to learn anything is just before you 


are going to use it,’’ and that adults can 
learn almost anything “not less rapidly, 
but more rapidly than do children of the 
same native ability at any age up to 20.’ 
All of which would lead us to believe that 
may with 


the lessons of parenthood 


impunity be learned on the field and when 


needed. But 


parents who have made 
serious mistakes, sometimes fatal ones, 
because of ignorance of vital facts, are 
convinced that the foundations of parent 
education should begin before parenthood 


occurs. 
Congress Encourages Home-making Courses 


In some of our universities, colleges, 
teacher-training institutions, and in some 
churches, instruction is given preparatory 
to marriage and parenthood. Even high 
schools have developed courses in home 
making and child care, but the great mass 
of young people enter marriage with no fur- 
ther equipment than the wedding trous- 
seau and the gifts of admiring friends. 
In the rapid development of resources for 
parent training, the State branches of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers are allying themselves with State uni- 
versities and foundations willing to as- 
sume the leadership and at least a part of 
the financial responsibility of extending 
newly established courses to  parent- 
teacher members. And so the leaven 
which shall leaven the whole lump is 
beginning to work. 

As an expression of its belief that uni- 
versal education for parenthood is of 
supreme importance to the highest devei- 
opment of our civilization, the board of 
managers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, at a meeting held 
in Charleston, 8. C., on September 27, 
1928, passed the strongly expressed reso- 
lutions that were printed on page 4 of the 
October number of Scuoon Lire. 


High-School Pupils Study History 
of Religions 


A course in the history of living religions 
is included in the curriculum of the To- 
peka (Kans.) Senior High School. It is 
a 2-semester course, classified as history 
7 and 8, and is open to juniors and 
seniors. The subject was introduced in 
the spring term 1926-27 with an enroll- 
ment of 27 students. Increase in enroll- 
ment last year to 60 necessitated the for- 
mation of two classes. In the progress 
of the study the history of 11 living 
religions is presented: Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Taoism, Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, Buddhism, Shintoism, Sik- 
hism, Zoroastrianism, and Mohammed- 
anism. Emphasis is placed upon the 
two religions of the Bible—Judaism as 
presented in the Oid Testament, and 
Christianity in the New Testament. 


43 
Three Universities Employ Univer- 
sity Pastors 


Almost simultaneous announcement is 
made by three great American universi- 
ties of the appointment of a full-time 
officer to be the responsible head of the 
religious work of the several institutions 
Dr. Robert Russell Wicks has been inau- 
gurated as ‘‘dean of religion’’ of Princeton 
University, and he will be in charge of the 
college chapel. His duties include some 
teaching in connection with the religious 
work of the university, as well as social and 
religious contacts with the students... Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey is the new “‘dean of the 
university chapel”’ of Chicago University, 
and has assumed his place in the educa- 
tional and religious scheme of the univer- 
Gothie 
been completed at both Princeton and 


sity. Handsome chapels have 
Chicago, and neither pains nor expense 
has been spared to make them attractive 
and worshipful. In Yale University 
Rev. Elmore McNeill McKee is now full- 
time ‘“‘pastor of the university church,”’ 
and he too will minister to the religious 
life of the students. Battell Chapel has 
recently been redecorated and refurnished 
as a part of Yale’s building and improve- 
ment plan. 


Terre Haute Teachers Enjoy 


Sabbatical Leave 


Sabbatical leave as recently adopted by 
the school board of Terre Haute, Ind., 
may be granted for one year of study to 
any member of the teaching, administra- 
tive, supervicory, or library staff, after 
seven or more consecutive years of suc- 
cessful experience in public schools of the 
city. For cach subsequent period of 
service of seven years or more an addi- 
tional leave may be granted for study or 
professional advancement. The leave of 
absence, if desired, may extend over only 
a half year. During absence on sabbati- 
cal leave the regular salary will be paid, 
less the amount paid to the substitute. 
The time of such absence will count as 
regular service toward retirement, and 
full contribution toward the retirement 
salary shall continue during the period of 
leave. Any person to whom such leave 
is granted may have his old position upon 
return to school work if he desires it. 


Administration of the Schick test for 
diphtheria and the Dick test for scarlet 
fever is compulsory for all pupils between 
certain ages in Government schools of 
Mexico, under recent presidential decree. 
Pupils showing susceptibility to either 
disease must take immunization treat- 
ment. Tests and treatment are given by 
public health and school physicians. 








Junior Red Cross Provides Outlet for Altruistic 
Impulses of Children 


No Extra Tasks Laid Upon Pupils by Junior Red Cross Projects. 
in Course of School Work, but with an Added Motive. 


Necessary Knowledge and Skills Are Acquired 
Enthusiasm of Children Sometimes Continues to After- 


School Hours, and Leads to Substantial and Useful Work. Pupils in New York Cities Made Survey of Public 
Institutions and Were Enabled to Plan Their Work More Intelligently 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Educational Assistant to the National Director American Junior Red Cross 


66 (\CHOOL WORK for service,” a 
ss slogan that has caught the imag- 
ination of some 7,000,000 elemen- 
tary and high-school pupils, is not to be 
confused with the Scrooge educational 
theory of motivating window washing by 
a spelling lesson. Rather it is a 
phrase which expresses the ideal of social- 
ized education in its finest sense. 

Most schools to-day are more or less 
“‘socialized.”” That is, pupils are 
gaged in learning about the world in 
which they live; considerable freedom is 
allowed; assignments are frequently made 
in the form of projects, problems, or con- 
tracts; social life is actively developed 
through school clubs; some form of self- 
government trains in personal 
sibility. It sometimes happens, however, 
that the most progressive and efficient 
school is still not socialized in the sense of 
developing an altruistic interest in a larger 
community—a responsibility 
toward those who are less favored, those 
who are temporarily disadvantaged by 
war or other catastrophe, or are more 
permanently disadvantaged by poverty or 
ill health. For instance, it is a just—if 
not always kind—custom in most cooking 
classes to let the young cooks consume 


catch 


en- 


respon- 


sense of 


their own creations; and it is the social 
custom in many schools to serve an occa- 
sional lunch to the football team, to visit- 
ing parents, or to the faculty. It is not 
unusual for a girl to put up a glass of jelly 
to take home. But the Langley Junior 
High School of Washington exemplified 
the deeper type of socialization when it 
made 250 glasses of jelly for veterans in 
hospitals. 

It is this element of social unselfishness 
that the Junior Red Cross aids by pro- 
viding an outlet for altruistic impulses 
inherent in children. The activities in 
which the schools are already engaged are 
to be educative, and to have 
intrinsic value in developing needed skills 
or giving essential knowledge. The Junior 
Red Cross claims in good faith that it does 
not ask a school to do anything ‘‘extra’’; 
it simply provides through the parent 
Red Cross organization a better and a 
wider outlet for those things that school 
time is used to do. The skills and the 
knowledge are all the better acquired 
the learner realizes an immediate 
and broad use for them. 

If drawing happens to be the activity, 
that drawing can be used to bring pleasure 
to somebody besides the teacher or the 


assumed 


when 


parent. If the learning to 
write letters, some will 
enjoy receiving those letters, and the re- 
sponse will demonstrate far better than a 
teacher’s grade the real reason for writing 
a letter. 
sewing in the upper grades or cutting and 
pasting in the primary always 
there is some real person who will receive 
the product of pupil workmanship with 
admiration. 

In the De Witt Clinton School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., 1,000 pupils last Christmas 
agreed that every single one would con- 


activity is 


lonely person 


If the activity is woodwork or 


grades, 


tribute through his Junior Red Cross 
something that would increase the Christ- 
mas happiness of some one else. Marie 


H. Haller, a pupil secretary for grade 8-1, 
reported the result: 


From the kindergarten children, who made jumping 
jacks and Santa Clauses, to the ninth grade, where the 
boys made wooden toys and the girls made wash 
dresses and bloomers, every class was represented, 
Among the articles made were Mother Goose dolls, 
picture books, 50 dressed dolls, stocking kittens, hand- 
kerchiefs, needle books, puzzles, woolen flowers, baby 
jackets and bootees, baskets, coat hangers, oilcloth 
ducks, doll beds all made up, and calendars 

These were sent to boys and girls in Vermont, toa 
home for children, and to the visiting nurses in Mount 
Vernon. Baskets of jars of jam and jelly and candy 
were taken by the ninth grade to the Old Ladies Home. 
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Pupils in Public School No. 29, Brooklyn; made 250 toys for children in city institutions 
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) ne ill sent with the good wishes and Christ- 
mas greeting from the children of De Witt Clinton 


ped that they will bring cheer and 
happines ny a home. 

yutlet often frees an untapped 
power, pent up and waiting release, is 
after story of young 


evidence story 


enthusia 

















Officers of a Junior Red Cross club at Caruthers- 
ville, Md. 


In Washtenaw County, Mich., a little 
girl in a rural school learned through the 
local newspaper of a county-wide “ Eas- 
ter party by mail” for 22 State institu- 
homes for children and 1 
home for old people. The public schools 
of the county were adopting these insti- 
tutions and were going to send Easter 
gifts to every child or old person, the name 
of the recipient to be written on the gift. 
The little girl hastened to school the next 
morning to urge that her school must have 
part in this fun. Her schoolmates and 
teacher proved sympathetic and she wrote 
as follows for her school: “ Please send us 
the names of eight children, because we 
want to send them things to make them 
happy for Easter time. We have eight 
little baskets, cards, and rabbits and 
The Junior Red Cross secretary 
responded with the names of eight chil- 
dren and also offered the names of three 
other children who would enjoy receiving 
birthday remembrances. The teacher 
promptly telephoned that the school 
would like to have in all nine children 
whose birthdays they could remember. 

The story of the Easter party con- 
tinues: 


tions and 


candy. 


The pupils, as part of their school work, decorated 
boxes, made thousands of baskets of all shapes and 


colors, decorated with bunnies and chickens, then 
bought chocolate eggs, candy eggs of all colors, chick- 
ens, and bunnies. There were also real eggs, beauti- 
fully colored; even goose eggs came in from rural schools 
colored in lovely pale shades of blue and lavender, 
There were Easter booklets, all shapes and kinds 
made by the children, so that nearly every child re- 
ceived an Easter card and a basket of eggs. There 
were scores of fancy baskets filled with candy eggs and 
real eggs colored by the children. There were large 
fancy baskets, heaped with candy eggs and rabbits 
for every boy in the different cottages at the Boys’ 
State Vocational School. In addition these boys all 
received Easter cards and Easter novelties. 

One school when adopting an orphans’ home enroll- 
ing 140 little girls, said that their children were rather 
poor and that they could not send such lovely gifts; 
but no lovelier boxes were sent than those from this 
school. The children made fancy baskets of pastel 
shades of crépe paper, then made the candy for each 
basket. There were 140 baskets, and in addition there 
were boxes of beautifully colored real eggs decorated 
with rabbits and bunnies. One Ann Arbor school 
that had adopted 250 children telephoned for 100 more 
names, the principal saying, ‘‘ We can easily take that 
many more, because the children want to adopt more.” 
The response was so amazing that every child received 
several gifts instead of one. The county supervisor of 
rural schools brought in from the county the last box 
to be mailed, a chest filled to the brim with real eggs 
and candy eggs, making a most attractive box. She 
said, ““I want my children to take part in this work 
because it is a fine thing for them. They are greatly 
interested. Now, I see in my schools the Junior Red 
Cross poster, certificate, and the honor rolls; the chil- 
dren are proud of winning their pins. I am glad for my 
teacher sto have the Junior Red Cross in their work.’’ 


Enthusiasm Leads to Volunteer Work 


Sometimes the enthusiasm carries over 
outside of school hours, as in the Techni- 
cal High School in Atlanta, where the 
boys gave hours of volunteer time to 
building a hot-lunch cafeteria for a less 
favored elementary school, and the girls 
cheered the boys on by serving refresh- 
ments. 

In contrast to these more imposing 
projects are the simple acts of friendliness, 
the observance of health rules, and the 
everyday citizenship which entitle the 
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children to honored membership in the 
Indian children 
in one school earned their pins by having 


good Junior Red Cross. 


very clean hands for a week, by cleaning 
their teeth regularly for four weeks (till 
the habit was established), and by various 
types of simple school citizenship. By 
an amusing coincidence one boy who 
earned his Junior Red Cross pin by giving 
up tobacco was named Elwood Pipestem. 
In the same school the children made 
and sent picture portfolios to the hospi- 
tals, handkerchiefs to soldiers, dolls to 
Indian children in another locality, tray 
ecards to veterans in a far-distant State, 
and 100 bookmarks for still another 
soldiers’ hospital. 


Ungraded Pupils Work With Rare Skill 


Just as there seems to be no limit to the 
human needs which these children are 
discovering, so there seems to be no limit 
to the ability of pupils of all grades and 
all types of schools to meet these needs. 
From Atlanta, Ga., where all the schools 
are active in a great variety of school 
work for service a report states that there 
is no more important work done than 
that accomplished by pupils of ungraded 
classes. Every article made by these 
classes is artistic and beautiful and many 
articles are repaired or reclaimed with 
realskill. The articles include such things 
as dressed dolls, hospital bags, doll beds 
and furnishing, wall vases of tin, hanging 
bookshelves, aprons, toys, magazine, book 
and clothes racks, flower baskets, and 
fruit baskets. In another city, Syracuse, 
N. Y., a girls’ continuation school re- 
ported making layettes, writing letters, 
making joke books. Students in the 
Institute for the Blind in San Juan, P. R., 


(Continued on page 56) 





Bethesda (Md.) High School pupils carried out a “‘ disaster relief” project 











Professional Requirements for Principals of High 


Schools 


Twelve States Set Up Requirements for Principalships that Are Additional to Those for High-School Teachers, and 

Five Issue Special Certificates. Graduation from a Standard College with Professional Training is Uniformly 

Required, and Many States Demand a Year of Graduate Siudy in Professional Courses. Successful Experience an 
Important Factor for Principals of Schools of the First Class 


N A STUDY made by the writer in 
1924 and printed as Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1925, No. 24, it was 

found that only seven States had set up 
requirements for the high-school principal- 
ship that were additional to the require- 
ments for high-school teachers. These 
States were Alabama, California, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Wyoming. Since 1924 the profes- 
sional importance of the high-school 
principalship has been recognized in 
Connecticut, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Five of 
these States—-Delaware, Indiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and West Virginia 

issue special certificates to high-school 
principals. The present professional re- 
quirements in the 12 States are as follows: 


Certificate of Administration and Supervision 


Alabama.—A certificate of administra- 
tion and supervision is required of all 
county superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, county supervisors, city superin- 
tendents, city supervisors, principals of sec- 
ondary agricultural schools, principals of 
county high schools, principals of senior 
high schoois, and principals of all other 
schools employing 10 or more teachers. 
Two classes of certificates are issued, A 
and B. 

The class A certificate is valid for 6 years 
and may be issued on graduation from a 
standard college or equivalent education 
to a person who in addition shall have 
completed 1 year of graduate work in 
education or its equivalent approved by 
the State board of education and who 
shall submit satisfactory evidence of 3 
years’ successful teaching experience. 
Proof of 6 years’ successful administration 
work may be accepted in lieu of 1 year of 
graduate work in education. This certifi- 
cate may be renewed for 6 years upon the 
fulfillment of one of the following con- 
ditions: (4) Employment in an adminis- 
trative or supervisory position for 4 of the 
6 years covered by the certificate and the 
satisfactory completion of the reading- 
circle work as a member or a director of a 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman. 
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group for 4 of the 6 years; (b) the comple- 
tion of courses in administration and super- 
vision in colleges and universities aggregat- 
ing 12 weeks within the 6 vears covered by 
this certificate; (c) membership in both 
State and National educational associa- 
tions for the entire 6 years and attend- 
ance on their annual conventions for 4 
of the 6 years covered by the certificate. 
The class B certificate is valid for 6 
years and may be issued on graduation 
from a standard normal school or equiva- 
lent education to a person who has com- 
pleted 1 year of additional work of college 
grade or its equivalent approved by the 
State board of education and who in 
addition submits satisfactory evidence of 
3 years of successful teaching experience. 
This certificate may be renewed for 6 years 
upon the fulfillment of one of the following 
conditions: (a2) Employment in an admin- 
istrative or supervisory position for 4 of 
the 6 years covered by the certificate and 
the satisfactory completion of the reading- 
circle work as a member or a director of a 
group for 4 of the 6 years; (b) the com- 
pletion of courses in administration and 
supervision in colleges and universities 
aggregating 12 weeks within the 6 years 
covered by the certificate; (c) membership 
in both State and National educational 
associations for the entire 6 years and 
attendance on their annual conventions 
for 4 of the 6 years covered by the certifi- 
cate. [Alabama State Department of 
Education. Rules and Regulations Gov- 
erning the Examination and Certification 
of Teachersin Alabama. Bulletin No. 32, 
revised September 1, 1922, pp. 10—11.] 


Teacher's Certificate the First Requisite 


California.—Requires school adminis- 
trators and school supervisors to hold a 
valid teacher’s certificate and a special 
certificate authorizing employment as a 
school administrator or a school super- 
visor. The requirement applies to super- 
intendents, deputy superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, principals of 
schools of more than five teachers and 
vice principals who devote full time to 
administrative duties. The specific re- 
quirements for the administration cre- 
dential are as follows: (a) A certificate 


Professor of School Administration, Ohio State University 


from a physician certifying that the 
applicant is physically and mentally fit 
to engage in teaching service; (b) verifi- 
cation of a valid California teacher’s 
certificate, credential, or life diploma of 
general elementary or general secondary 
grade; (c) a recommendation from the 
department of education of a college or 
university aceredited by the California 
State Board of Education verifying 2 
years of acceptable teaching experience 
and 15 semester hours of work in pro- 
fessional courses relating to school organ- 
ization, administration, and supervision. 
The 15 semester hours of professional 
work must be in addition to the work 
done for the teaching credential. Ten 
of the fifteen hours must be selected 
from not less than four of the following 
courses: School administration and super- 
vision; growth and development of the 
child; philosophy of education; educa- 
tional tests and measurements; history 
of education in the United States. 

The remaining five semester hours must 
be selected from the following courses: 


Electives in Professional Courses 


Work of an elementary school prin- 
cipal; administration of a high school, or 
of a junior high school; organization and 
supervision of elementary education; or- 
ganization and administration of vocation- 
al education; supervision of instruction; 
statistical methods; school surveys; rural 
education; elementary school curriculum; 
State and county school administration; 
city-school administration; schoolhouse hy- 
giene and construction; methods in mental 
diagnosis; high-school curriculum. 

This credential is issued for 2 years and 
may be renewed for periods of 5 years upon 
verification of at least 5 months of admin- 
istrative experience in the public schools 
of the State as a principal of a school of 
five or more teachers, or as vice principal 
devoting more than half time to adminis- 
tration. In case the holder is unable to 
secure the five months’ administrative ex- 
perience he may secure the renewal upon 
verification of successful teaching experi- 
ence and the completion of six semester 
hours of work in school administration sub- 
jects for each renewal. [California State 
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Education, division of 


Departm« nt of 
her training and certification, Bulletin 


ceache! 


No. H-2 Regulations Governing the 
Granting State Teachers’ Credentials 
and Cx Certificates in California, 


1928, pp. 41—42.] 


J 


Connect t The supervisor’s certifi- 
cate is required of superintendents, 
supervising agents, and principals of 
grades oO! f high schools who deyote 
their entire time to supervision. For a 
limited supervisor’s certificate the appli- 
cant must comply with the general 


requirements for all certificates and the 
requirements of either (1) or (2) following: 


Require Evidence of Executive Ability 


1) (a) He must hold a Connecticut 
permanent normal school or permanent 
have had at 
least 3 years’ experience in teaching and 


secondary certificate; (6) 


have been principal or supervisor for at 
least 1 year of a school employing at 
least five assistant teachers; (c) present 
executive 
ability; and (d) pass an examination, 


satisfactory testimonials of 
unless exempted, in school organization, 
including Connecticut school law and 
Connecticut school history. 

2) (2) He must be a graduate of an 
approved college or university, (b) have 
been principal or supervisor of a school 
or schools for at least five years, and (c) 
give proof of his fitness for such certificate. 

The limited supervisor’s certificate may 
be made permanent without further ex- 
amination after three years of successful 
experience as supervisor. [Connecticut 
School Document No. 5, 1925. Rules and 
Regulations Concerning State Teachers 
Certificates, Third edition, pp. 5, 28-29.] 

Delaware.—The State board of educa- 
tion grants two certificates to high-school 
principals. The conditions and require- 
ments are as follows: 


Two Years of Practical Experience 


The high-school principal’s certificate 
may be granted to persons who (a) are 
graduates of a standard college or uni- 
versity, (b) have had in addition a year’s 
graduate work at a standard university, 
including methods, super- 
vision, and administration, and (c) who 


high-school 


have had two years’ experience as prin- 
This certificate is valid 
throughout the State for three years and 


cipal or teacher. 


is renewable for 3-year periods on evidence 
of successful experience and professional 
spirit. It is required in all first-group 
State-aided high schools and is also valid 
in all other State-aided high schools. 

The high and elementary school prin- 
cipal’s certificate may be granted to 


persons who (a) are graduates of a stand- 
ard college or university, (6) have had as 
a part of their college or university course 
work in the teaching of elementary-school 
and high-school subjects and in super- 





vision and administration, and (c) who 
have had one year’s experience as prin- 
This certificate is valid 
throughout the State for three years and 


cipal or teacher. 


is renewable for 3-year periods on evi- 
dence of successful experience and pro- 
fessional spirit. It is required in all 
State-aided high schools of the second 
group and in all schools rated as high 
schools by the State board of education. 
It is also valid in an elementary school 
when the elementary school is in the same 
building as a second-group State-aided 
high school or a school rated as a high 
school by the State board of education. 
[State of Delaware, department of public 
Rules and Regulations for 
the Certification and Examination of 
Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals, 
and Teachers, 1924, pp. 4-5.] 


instruction. 


For Life, After Three Successful Years 


Indiana.—Principals in all accredited 
and commissioned high schools are re- 
quired to hold a high-school principal’s 
license or a first or second grade ele- 
mentary school principal’s license. Two 
grades of high-school principals’ licenses 
are authorized—first and second. 

The first-grade high-school principal’s 
license is valid for five years and is renew- 
able thereafter for life on presentation of 
evidence of three years’ successful ex- 
perience and professional spirit. It is 
valid for administration and supervision 
in any junior or senior high school and 
in any elementary and high school (junior 
or senior) combined. Applicants for the 
first-grade license must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: (a) Graduation from 
a standard or approved college or normal 
school with 4-year course; (6) 3 years 
successful experience as principal or 
teacher, all of which must have been 
within the last preceding 10 years but 
not including in this 10 years time spent 
in attending school; (c) hold, or be 
qualified to hold, a high-school teachers’ 
license, first grade; (d) a year of graduate 
work in a standard university with spec- 
ialization in high-school administration 
and_ supervision. Eighteen semester 
hours (or three-fifths of all graduate 
credits presented) should be in not less 
than three of the following lines of work, 
always including the first: High-school 
administration, including high-school rec- 
ords and statistics; public-school ad- 
ministration; high-school supervision; 
tests and measurements; psychology of 
adolescence; Indiana school law. 


Some Graduate Credits in Other Fields 


Twelve semester hours (or two-fifths of 
all graduate credits presented) may be in 
any other two fields of knowledge. 

The second-grade high-school princi- 
pal’s license is valid for 3 years and is 
renewable thereafter for 3-year periods on 
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presentation of evidence of 1 year of suc- 
cessful experience, professional spirit, and 
It is valid 
for administration and supervision in any 
junior or senior high school and in any 


additional school preparation. 


elementary and high school (junior or 
Applicants for the 
second-grade license must meet the follow- 
Graduation from a 
standard or approved college or normal 
school with a 4-year course; (b) 2 years of 
successful experience, all of 
which must have been within the last 
preceding 10 years but not including 
within this 10 years the time spent in 
attending school; (c) hold, or be qualified 
to hold, a regular high-school teacher’s 
license, first grade; and (d) the completion 
as a part of the college or normal-school 
course, or otherwise, of professional work 
with specialization in high-school adminis- 
tration and supervision approximately as 
follows: Publie-school administration, 3 
semester hours; high-school administra- 
tion, 3 semester hours; high-school super- 
vision, 3 semester hours; tests and meas- 
urements, 3 semester hours; psychology of 
adolescence, 3 semester hours; Indiana 
school law, 1 semester hour. [Indiana 
State Board of Education. Teacher 
Training and Licensing in Indiana, Regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education, 
Educational Bulletin No. 94, 1927, pp. 
21-22.) 


senior) combined. 


ing requirements: (a 


teaching 


No Experience Required for Some Principals 


Maryland.—The principal’s certificate 
is required of principals of all State-aided 
high schools of the first group, and schools 
rated as 4-year high schools by the 
State superintendent of schools. It is 
issued for 3 years and is renewable upon 
evidence of successful experience and pro- 
fessional spirit. The requirements are: 
(a) Completion of a standard 4-year col- 
lege course or the equivalent in scholastic 
preparation; (b) 1 full year of graduate 
work at a standard university or the 
equivalent, approximately one-third of 
which must be in advanced study related 
to the high-school subjects and approxi- 
mately two-thirds in education, including 
high-school methods, supervision, and 
administration; and (c) 2 years of success- 
ful teaching experience for principals of 
high schools of the first group. No teach- 
ing experience is required of principals of 
high schools of the second group. [Mary- 
land State Department of Education, 
Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 
12, June, 1925. Requirements for Cer- 
tificates for Administrators, Supervisors, 
and Teachers, p. 5.] 


Must Study Administration and Supervison 


Missouri.—Superintendents and prin- 
cipals who devote at least half time to 
supervision are required to meet tbe 
following requirements: (a) Completion 
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of 120 semester hours of college credit 
above the 4-year high-school course; and 
(6b) have 24 semester hours of work in 
education, 9 of which must be in adminis- 
tration and supervision. [State of Mis- 
souri, Department of Education. 
ization and Administration of Junior and 
Senior High Schools, 1927, pp. 30-31.] 
North Carolina.—The high school prin- 
cipal’s certificate is issued to applicants 
who meet the following requirements: 
(a) Graduation from a standard A grade 
college in the academic or 
courses with 18 semester hours of 
fessional credits or credits required for 
high-school certificate A; (b) 3 years of 
teaching experience within the 
years; and (c) at least one unit of credits 
(a minimum of three 5-hour courses dur- 
ing the summer school of 6 weeks) from 
an approved summer school or the equiva- 


Organ- 


scientific 


pro- 


past 5 
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ent in college credits showing specializa- 
tion in school administration and super- 
valid for 5 
years, and after 5 years’ successful experi- 
ence as principal will be made valid for 
life upon securing credit for three 5-hour 
courses in an approved summer school or 


vision. The certificate is 


its equivalent in college courses specializ- 
ing in school administration and super- 
vision 

\ provisional high-school principal’s 
certificate may be issued to applicants 
who hold, or are entitled to hold, a Class 
A high-school certificate and 
who have had 1 year of teaching experi- 
ence within the past 5 years. This cer- 
tificate is valid for 2 years and may be 
converted into a high-school principal’s 
certificate whenever the requirements for 
that certificate have been met. It will 
not be issued except when the applicant 


teacher’s 


Analysis of high-school principals’ certificates 


Requirements 


serves as principal of a standard high 
school. [North Carolina State Board of 
Education, Educational Publication No. 
88, Regulations Certificates 
for Teachers in 1925, 
pp. 10-11.] 

North Dakota.—Effective July 1, 1928, 
principals of first-class high schools must 
meet the following 
Hold the bachelor’s degree with 16 semes- 
ter hours of education, 6 hours of which 


Governing 


North 


Carolina, 


requirements: (a) 


must be in school administration and 
supervision; (b) hold a first-grade certifi- 
cate; and (c) have had two years’ experi- 
ence as a teacher. [North Dakota De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Bulletin 
No. 4, Regulations Governing the Certi- 
fication of Teachers, 1927, p. 18.] 
Virginia.—All beginning principals of 
accredited high schools must meet the 
requirements for the collegiate profes- 


State Title of certificate = a ‘ = 
Academic Teacher’s certificate Professional training Experience 
Delaware_........ High-school principal’s Graduation from stand- Year of graduate work,including high- 2 years as principal or 
certificate. ard college or univer- school methods, supervision, and teacher. 
sity administration. 
High and elementary do Work in elementary and high-school 1 year as principal or 
principal's certificate. teaching and in administration and teacher 
supervision in college 
Indiana. .... High-school principal’s 10 Hold or be qualified to Year of graduate work with specializa- | 3 years’ successful experi- 
license, first grade hold a high-school teach- tion in high-school administration ence as principal or 
er’s license, first grade. and supervision. teacher within last pre- 
ceding 10 years 
High-school principal’s i __ as Sed Approximately 16 semester hours in 2 years’ successful experi- 
license, second grade. specified professional courses. ence as principal or teach- 
er within last preceding 
10 years. 
Maryland. .__--- High-school principal’s Graduation from stand- Year of graduate work approximately 2 years of successful teach- 
certificate ard college or univer- two-thirds of which must be in edu- ing experience for prin- 
sity, or equivalent. cation, including high-school meth- cipals of first group high 
ods, supervision, and administra- schools 
tion. 
North Carolina- ee ae ee Graduation from stand- A minimum of one unit of credit (three 3 years within the past 5 
ard A grade college in 5-hour courses during summer years 
academic or scientific school of 6 weeks) with specializa- 
course tion in school administration and 
supervision. 
West Virginia._ - i a Graduation from stand- Qualifications for first- | 1 year of graduate study with at least 3 years’ successful teaching 
ard college class high-school certifi- 14 semester hours in specified pro- or administrative experi- 
cate, fessional courses. ence in high schoo! with- 
| in the preceding 5 years. 
| 
Renewal 
State Title of certificate Valid Required— Duration ———— — 
Duration Requirements 
Delaware. _.....-- High-school principal’s cer- In all State-aided high | In all first group State-aided 3 years 3 years. - Successful experience and 
tificate schools high schools. professional spirit 
High and elementary prin- In all high schools be- In all State-aided high | en. Do. 
cipal’s certificate low first group and schools of second group 
in certain elemen- and others rated as high 
tary schools. schools 
Se High-school principal’s li- In any junior orsenior | First or second grade high- | 5 years....... Life......-- 3 years’ successful experience 
cense, first grade. high school or ele- school principal’s license and professional spirit. 
mentary combined or first or second.grade 
with junior or senior elementary school princi- 
high pal’s license required in all 
accredited and commis- | 
; sioned high schools. 
High-school principal's do pen ee. | ER a ee 3 years. ....- 3 years. .__- 1 year of successful experi- 
cense, second grade. ence, professional spirit, 
: and additional] preparation. 
ES High-school principal’s cer- In all high schools of | In all State-aided “high |.....do_._...._-..- do-_-. Successful experience and 
tificate. the State schools of first group and professional spirit 
other schools rated as 4- 
‘ year high schools. 
North Carolina-.-........'....do- In all high schools of | No statement in bulletin 5 years...... Life_. 5 years’ successful experience 
the State. issued by State board of as principal, and credit far 
education. three 5-hour courses in an 
approved summer school 
or its equivalent in college 
credits specializing in ad- 
ministration and supervi- 
sion 
West Virginia............|-- do In junior and senior | After July 1, 1930, this cer- Not stated.. Not stated_. 


high schools. 


tificate or first-class high- 
school certificate will be 
required in first-class high 
schools. 
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sional certificate with two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, or the re- 
collegiate certificate 
The col- 


legiate professional certificate is issued to 


quirements for the 


with three years of experience 


applicants who hold a baccalaureate de- 
gree from a standard college or university, 
and wl have completed at least 18 
semester hours’ work in education. The 
collegiate certificate requires the bacca- 


laureate degree but not the work in educa- 
d of the collegiate professional 

Virginia State Board of Edu- 
etin, Vol. X, No. 2, October, 


1927, Regulations Governing the Certifi- 


tion req 
certificat 
cation, Bul 
Teachers in Virginia, pp. 4-5.] 


cation ol 


New Requirements After July, 1930 


W est } rginia 
ficate is valid for administra- 


The high-school prin- 


cipal’s cert 


tive and supervisory work in junior and 
senior high schools. This certificate or 
the first-class high-school certificate will 


be required of principals of first-class high 
1930. 
the certificate are: (a) Gradu- 


schools after July 1, The require- 
ments for 
ation from a standard college; (6) quali- 
fications for a first-class high-school cer- 
tificate; (c) 3 years’ successful teaching or 
administrative experience in high school 
within the preceding 5 years; (d) one year 
of graduate study in a standard university 
for which the master’s degree is granted; 
and (e) the completion of at least:14 
semester hours of graduate work in some 
of the following courses: High-school cur- 
ricula; high-school organization and ad- 
ministration; high-school pupil guidance; 
instruction; 
psychology and physiology of adolescence; 


supervision of high-school 
directed teaching and supervision; his- 
tory of secondary education; surveys and 
special studies in high-school problems; 
statistical methods in education; testing 
programs for secondary schools; philoso- 
phy of education; business administration 
of secondary schools; extra-curricular and 
psychology of 
secondary school subjects. [West Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, Teacher 
Training Bulletin, No. 7, 1928, Training 
and Certification of Teachers in West 


co-curricular ‘activities; 


Virginia, p. 67.] 
Lower Certificate for 3-year Schools 


g.—Principals of accredited 4- 
year high schools must hold a Class I 
administrative certificate; principals of 
less than 4-year high schools must hold a 
Class III administrative certificate. The 
requirements for the Class I certificate 
are as follows: (a) Graduation from a 
standard college or university; (b) 30 
term or quarter hours of professional 
training, (c) 5 term or quarter hours in 
administration or supervision; and (d) 3 
years’ experience, one of which must be 


Wyo m ing 


within Wyoming. 
17656—28 


x 
< 








The requirements for the Class III 
administrative certificate are: (a) Two 
years—90 term or quarter hours of college 
or normal school work; b) 15 term or 
quarter hours of professional training; 
and (c) 5 term or quarter hours in admin- 
istration or supervision. [Wyoming State 
Board of Bulletin No. 8, 


Series B, Certification of Teachers, 1925, 


Education, 


pp. 7, 8.] 

The special certificates for high-school 
principals as found in Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, North West 
Virginia are analyzed in the accompanying 
table. A study of the table shows that 
in all five States the first requirement is 


Carolina, and 


graduation from a standard college or 
university. Indiana and West Virginia 
specifically state that the applicant must 
hold, or be qualified to hold, a first-class 
or first-grade high-school teacher’s cer- 
tificate. All five require training in school 
administration and supervision. All ex- 
cept North Carolina require a year of 
All five require suc- 
cessful experience as principal or teacher, 
the amount varying from 1 to 3 years. 
The certificates in all five States are valid 
in all high schools but are not required in 
all high schools. Duration varies from 3 
to 5 years. The West Virginia bulletin 
makes no statement as to renewal of the 
certificate. In the other four States the 
certificates may be renewed on presenta- 
tion of evidence of successful experience 
and professional spirit. In Delaware and 
Maryland the certificates may be renewed 
for 3-year periods. In Indiana and North 
Carolina the certificates are renewable for 


life. 
8s 


Summer School of International 
Cooperation 


graduate training. 


Teachers and representatives from 21 
countries attended in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, the special course held during the 
past summer by the International Bureau 
of Education, on the school, the League 
of Nations, and international coopera- 
tion. Expenses of some of the teachers 
were defrayed by their governments. 
The course was planned in accordance 
with recommendations of a subcommittee 
of experts of the International Commis- 
sion on Intellectual Cooperation, and was 
directed toward a practical program of 
teaching, in primary and secondary 
schools, of international understanding 
and the work of the League of Nations. 


wy 


A gold medal will be awarded by the 
Government of Cuba to each primary 
teacher whose record shows 25 successive 
years of acceptable service in public 
schools of the country. 
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Hand Weaving Taught in Schools 
of India 


As part of the plan for promotion of 
home industries among native people of 
Bombay Presidency, India, eight hand- 
weaving schools in the central division 
were maintained by the department of 
industries during 1926-27, as shown by 
recent report to the Department of State 
from Wilbur Kehlinger, American consul 
at Bombay. A weaving school to instruct 
local agriculturists in hand weaving as a 
spare-time industry to supplement agri- 
culture was opened at Ibrahimpur, 
Dharwar District. Boys in the school 
were taught to weave the coarse cloth 
used by the villagers. To instruct the 
people in the different processes that 
cloth must undergo in order to meet 
commercial requirements, demonstrations 
in sizing, warping, winding, dyeing, and 
printing, as well as in weaving on different 
types of looms, were given in a number of 
localities and in several charitable and 
reformatory institutions. As a _ result, 
several factories have been opened and 
work has been stimulated in many places. 
Nine scholarships in technical chemistry 
and electrical engineering, open to Indian 
students, are maintained by the depart- 
ment in Indian institutes of science. 


) 


Systematic Effort to Remedy 
Speech Defects 


Two supervisors, 44 regular teachers, 
and an auxiliary teacher carry on the 
work of speech improvement in public 
schools of Philadelphia. From 10 to 12 
per cent of the children of the city suffer 
from speech defects. Each speech teacher 
has a daily assignment of two schools. 
The class period is half an hour, and 
classes are composed of from 8 to 10 chil- 
dren. So far as possible children of the 
same age and the same type of speech 
defects are grouped for instruction. Three 
speech clinics provide for pupils in schools 
where such instruction is not given, and 
car fare is supplied children living at a 
distance. Speech clinics are maintained 
in seven summer schools, and in one 
evening school a speech class is open 
during the winter to adults. 


Ay 


A complete photographic laboratory as 
part of the physical equipment in the 
science department is provided Bennett 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. In addition 
to use in the study of physics and chemis- 
try, the laboratory has proved of value 
in supplying photographs for school and 


educational publications and lantern 
slides for lectures and other’ school 
purposes. 
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Women Teachers in American Public 


Schools 


HE BEGINNINGS of th 


he majority 


publie 
school system found t 
of the schools in the hands of men. The 
‘woman movement”’ 
women had not then learned to leave 
their fathers’ homes and go out into the 
world to earn their own livelihood; but 
that only in part explains the conditions 
that prevailed in regard to the schools 
Teaching of itself was entirely respectable, 
and has been for generations one of th« 
few occupations gentlewoman 
might enter with 
regular school work was not favored, and 
educated young women who had to 
support themselves, as a rule, preferred 
to enter private families as governesses. 

There was little or no prejudice, how- 
ever, social or otherwise, to keep women 
from the schools like that which debarred 
them from so many other occupations 
that have since been opened to them. 
Women were as a rule physically unable 
to do the work as it was then required. 
In the first place the school day was very 
long as compared to later standards. 
It began at 8 a. m. and lasted until 4 
often until 5 p.m. Where the school was 
regularly taught it was in session practically 
the year round. 
even the practice of closing on Saturday 
has grown up within the past hundred 
years. As late as 1842 the schools of New 
York City were in session 49 weeks; those 
of Chicago, 48 weeks; the term in Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, and Cincinnati was 11 months, 
in Buffalo 12 months, in Detroit 259 days, 
and in Philadelphia, Boston, and Wash- 
ington nearly as long. 

Even if the modern improvements in 
methods, equipment, and, than 
all else, in boys, had existed then, it 
would have tested the endurance of a 
robust woman to withstand a siege of a 
single school year. But the length of 
the term was not the greatest difficulty. 
That feature of teaching which presented 
the most terrifying aspect to the timid 
novice was the matter of discipline, for it 
was only by drastic measures that a 
teacher could hold his own. The kind of 
discipline then prevalent is illustrated by 


had not begun and 


which a 
propriety. But the 


Holidays were few, and 


more 
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the record made by an Eton head master 
who flogged 80 boys in one night. Even 
he was not as continuously and energeti- 
cally active as old Hauherle, the Swabian 
schoolmaster of whom it is so often told 
that during the 51 years and seven months 
of his official life he inflicted 911,527 blows 
with a rod, 124,010 blows with a cane, 
20,989 taps with a ruler, 136,715 blows with 
the hand, 10,235 blows over the mouth, 
7,905 boxes on the ear, and 1,118,800 raps 
on the head 


seven times he made boys kneel on peas, 


Seven hundred and seventy- 


and 613 times on a three-cornered piece of 
wood, made 3,001 wear the dunce cap, and 
1,707 to hold up the rod. 

Such modes of discipline were not con- 
fined to the schools. Flogging prevailed 
in the armies and navies of the world 


until a comparatively recent date, and 
it was even a rule of the English common 
law that a man might chastise his wife, 
provided he did it as a loving husband 
should and without brutality. 

So it was by universal custom and com- 
mon consent that authority in any walk 
of life meant harshness, and discipline 
bodily Corporal punish- 


ment, frequent and severe, was looked 


meant pain. 


upon by parents, teachers, and children 
as a necessary part of school life. Ac- 
customed to stern measures, the pupils 
had neither respect nor obedience to offer 
the teacher who was not ready and able 
to follow up his command with a blow. 

The world has grown greatly in civil- 
ization in the past century. Its manners 
are milder and its methods are dictated 
more by reason. Men do not often 
whip their wives now, and even a moderate 
chastisement is apt to lead to the divorce 
court. Harshness has gone cut of fashion, 
and a publie sentiment has arisen which 
makes it possible for a person of reason- 
able strength of body and of will to exer- 
cise any proper authority without the 
constant display of brute force. 

The most potent single agency in 
bringing about the improved attitude of 
the teacher toward the pupil and of the 
pupil toward the teacher has been the 
graded school. As far back as the time 
of Sturm, in the sixteenth century, there 
have been divisions of schools into yearly 
classes with examinations and promotions, 
but the graded school as we know it may 
be properly considered a growth on 
American soil. It came in the natural 
course of evolution, one step at a time, 
but it first reached its full development 
in the famous Quiney school of Boston, 
of which John D. Philbrick was the 
principal, in 1847. 

It is hard to realize the tremendous 
effect that grading has had upon school 
discipline. It is primarily a device by 
which pupils may be instructed more 
economically by means of an intelligent 
division of labor in giving each teacher 


pupils of a like degree of advancement. 
But it is much more. In the ungraded 
school the teacher could give her attention 
only to a very small portion of the class 
at any one time’ A school of moderate 
yr 30 classes, 


size might easily have had 25 
and as a matter of fact generally did have 
that many. 

In the graded school, on the contrary, 
engaged in 
Each pupil 


at least half the pupils are 
recitation at the same time. 
is on the alert lest he be called upon 
suddenly; if he is not in the section recit- 
given to 
preparation for the next lesson. His 
time is fully occupied. That of itself is 
of the greatest value in discipline. Then, 
too, the personality of the teacher in 


ing all his thought must be 


influencing the school has infinitely greater 
scope, and her individuality is felt far 
more when she is herself constantly 
cecupying the attention of her pupils. 
They learn to know her better, and she is 
enabled to enlist their sympathy and coop- 
eration, and thus to reduce the difficulties 
of discipline to the lowest terms. A woman 
with reasonable tact can now do the work 
which formerly required physical as well 
as intellectual strength 

The American system of supervision is 
also an agency which has aided in bring- 
ing about the employment of women. 
The moral as well as the active support 
which a principal or superintendent gives 
to his assistants is sufficient to bolster up 
many teachers, male and fema’e, who would 
be unable to hold their own if thrown upon 
their own resources. The knowledge that 
there is always a strong wil! which may be 
called upon for aid is a constant encour- 
agement to inexperienced teachers, and 
a deterrent to mischievous pupils. 

These changed conditions, namely, the 
better public sentiment toward discipline, 
the graded school, and constant super- 
vision, made women teachers possible on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the in- 
crease in women teachers to a great extent 
made these changes necessary, and _ it 
was an important factor in bringing them 
about. In fact, milder discipline, graded 
schools, supervision, and the preponder- 
ance of women teachers grew up together, 
and each influenced and helped to bring 
about the others. It is impossible, of 
course, to assign a definite date for the 
beginning of more rational discipline, but 
the other three innovations may be shown 
to have come simultaneously. 
Notice these coincidences: 

Graded schools had their beginning in 
1847. The first instance of professional 
supervision occurred in 1839, when Na- 
than Bishop was made superintendent of 
the city schools of Providence, R. I.; 
within 10 years professional superintend- 
ents were fairly common. The Balti- 
more public schools began in 1829 with 
two male and two female teachers. The 


almost 
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of each sex continued about equal 
for nearly 20 years, men teaching the 


n umber 


boys’ schools and women teaching the 
girls’ schools. In 1848 an 
was made, and 15 women were put in the 
an annual salary, by 


of $150 each; women have been 


innovation 


boys’ schools at 
the way, 
in the majority there ever since. St. 


Louis had one male and one female teacher 


at the inception of its school system in 
1837 There were 5 men and 5 women in 
1844, and by 1858 the men had increased 


to 20 and the women to 108. In Cincin- 
nati there were 21 men and 38 women in 
the schools in 1840, and 34 men and 108 
women in 1850 

The dispro- 


These cities are typical. 


portionate increase of women began in the 
latter forties, when it had been shown that 
the public schools with grading and pro- 
supervision could be conducted 


fessional 


with cheaper teachers without the ex- 


pense of employing a ‘“‘principal”’ for 
each room. Unquestionably the original 
motive was economy in nearly all cases. 
The records show that very clearly. 

As time passed the public and the 


pupils became more accustomed to women 
teachers and discipline became easier for 
them [hey proved to be more sympa- 
thetic and at least as successful teachers 
of young children as men, and their num- 
bers increased still more on that account. 
Then the Civil War took away many of the 
teachers, and the proportion of 
women grew still faster. Finally, the 
impression prevailed extensively that it 
was necessary only that the principal of 
an elementary school be a man and all the 


male 


assistants might as well be women. 
Normal schools exerted a tremendous 
influence by preparing large numbers of 
girls for teaching; and higher education 
became widely diffused among women, 
enabling more and them to 
teach not only in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools but in high schools 


more of 


and colleges as well. 

Then, to come down to recent times, 
since the number of male assistants in the 
elementary schools has been reduced to a 
minimum, the supply of desirable men for 
principals has been all but cut off, and as 
women are always at hand who have had 
good training and long experience in 
teaching and who show evidence of execu- 
principalships have been 
given to them. Here again the question 
of economy originally entered into the 
calculation, for when a woman was pro- 
moted to a principalship she did not, as 
a rule, receive as much as her male prede- 
cessor had been paid. The feeling is now 
that experienced women teachers generally 
make the best principals that can be had 
under the present conditions. Women 
principals, therefore, as well as women 
teachers, may be considered a fixture. 


tive ability, 
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State Department Supervises Preschool 
Health W ork 


HE health department’s supervision 

of the preschool child in New 

York State was described by Dr. 
Elizabeth M 
division of maternity, infaney, and child 


Gardiner, director of the 


hygiene of the department, who spoke 
before a joint session of the American 
Child Health Association and the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association in Chicago. 

‘The department conducts child-health 
consultations and examines children from 
Doctor 
migratory unit of 


6 months to 6 years of age,” 
Gardiner said ‘A 
staff physicians and nurses work in the 
rural areas and smaller municipalities, 
according to a schedule arranged by an 
advance agent in cooperation with local 
health officials. 

‘*The results of these examinations are 
recorded and the findings referred to the 
family physicians for confirmation and 
correction, the local nurses working with 
the State unit and then with the family 
physicians in the interest of the children 
examined, retaining these children as a 
definite part of their regular work until all 
possible has been done to accomplish the 
desired results. 

‘Staff members are placed as demon- 
stration child hygiene nurses in counties or 
rural areas, developing a full maternity, 
infaney, and preschool program and con- 


ducting the demonstration in such a 
manner as to convince the public of the 
need of the work and the possibility of 
their permanent 


service as an outcome of the demonstra- 


acquiring their own 
tions. 

‘*The department affords to many local 
municipalities, of sufficient population to 
justify month, 
financial assistance in the form of annual 
allotments for the payment of 
physicians working with depart- 
ments of health for the examination of 
infants and preschool children. 

‘Specialized staff assistance is given to 


holding clinics once a 
local 
local 


local independent nursing organizations, 
in the formation and carrying on of mother 
and child health stations, with the activi- 
ties indicated, so that besides routine home 
visiting there might be developed oppor- 
tunities for group instruction, nurses’ con- 
ferences, and other centralized efforts. 

‘*Financial assistance is granted to lecal 
counties for the payment of groups of 
physicians appointed by and working 
under the auspices of the county medical 
societies in conjuncti®n with local health 
officers, for the purpose of examining 
preschool children twice yearly in the 
sparsely populated areas, where it would 
be out of the question to hold clinics as 
often as once or twice a month.” 


Too Much Stress on Cleaning Teeth 


a¢ CLEAN Tooth Never Decays”’ is 

an old slogan that has done great 

harm in preventive dentistry, said 
Dr. William R. Davis, director of the 
Bureau of Mouth Hygiene, Michigan De- 
partment of Health, speaking before a 
joint session of the American Child Health 
Association and the American Public 
Health Association at the recent meeting 
in Chicago. 

‘*This expression is true only for surgi- 
cal cleanliness,’ Doctor Davis declared, 
‘‘and surgical cleanliness is impossible so 
far as we know in the mouth of a live 
person and not very important in a dead 
one. 

‘*Many teeth that are brushed decay 
and many teeth that never saw a tooth- 
brush never decay. No dentist on earth 
“an make badly broken down and aching 
teeth as good as new. Why broadcast 
such teaching? Educational material that 
is not true or is out of focus should not be 
used no matter how attractive. 

‘We have led many school boards and 
teachers to believe that toothbrush drills 


and cleaning teeth are the whole thing in 
a dental health program. Use of the 
toothbrush is a good habit, like taking a 
bath or washing the face. In certain 
vases it will help prevent decay. Twice a 
day, before going to bed and after break- 
fast is a reasonable frequency to teach. 
Why teach five times, which is unreason- 
able? Why teach using gauze on the 
finger and boric or salt solution daily to 
wash the mouth of an infant which is 
correctly fed and in good health, when 
clinical experience shows that it does 
more harm than good? 

“The two greatest factors in mouth 
hygiene are diet and early dental atten- 
tion. It has been proven quite conclu- 
sively that wrong diet promotes decay and 
correct diet retards decay. If we could 
have early attention to small defects and 
correct diet, I believe we could almost 
wipe tooth troubles off the map even if 
another toothbrush was never manufac- 
tured. This may be rank heresy, but I 
believe research and clinical evidence are 
proving it.” 
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Desirable Personal Virtues or Charac- 
teristics for Civilization 


Educational Research Verifies a List of Basic Civilization Virtues. Objectives of 
Character Education Determined. A Character Graph for Self-Character Education 
and a School Character Record Card 


By MILTON FAIRCHILD 
Chairman Character Education Institution, Washington, D. C. 


UMAN BEINGS have to work 
persistently to cope successfully 


with the problems of individual 
and organized life. Civilization is being 
realized gradually by accumulating wis- 
dom as to how to achieve satisfactory 
status for human persons on the earth. 
Civilization is strictly a thing of the 
earth, having no complications with life 
after death—neither affirming or denying 
immortality for the individual. For my- 
self I believe in immortality. For scien- 
tific study, however, we can take “civili- 
zation”’ as unrelated to immortality, and 
be sure that any betterment thereof which 
can be accomplished on earth will conduce 
to the advantage of the life after death. 
In this scientific study of human civili- 
zation we can indulge in complete intel- 
lectual independenc® without fear of con- 
flict with religious theology. Since we do 
not discuss any of the dogmas of revealed 
religion there can be no conflict over 
religious opinions. 


Determine Character Ideals by Scientific Study 


Evidently there is a long-time import- 
ance to some of the ideas which are pro- 
duced by individuals during the earth life, 
because these ideas are used for genera- 
tions and are incorporated in the civili- 
zation which is being evolved through 
many generations of human experience. 
And some of these long-time ideas have to 
do with human conduct, defining right and 
wrong in the treatment one person gives 
another. Also, some have to do with 
describing personal character as satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of civilization. It surely is high time that 
a statement be worked out as a reliable 
description of the desirable characteristics 
for a human being who is entirely satis- 
factory as a unit of civilization. The 
ideal character toward which children and 
youth should be “educated” as citizens 
needs to be determined by a scientific 
study of human experience in civilization. 
The effusions of poets and essayists, even 
the generalizations of the philosophers, are 
not satisfactory, for they have no com- 
pleteness and have only individual opin- 
ionism as their justification. There must 
be an “elementary morality of civiliza- 
tion” which can be verified as interpreting 
human experience, and there must be a list 


of ‘‘basie civilization virtues”? which can 
be discovered by a study of experience 
and which can be described. A verified 
list of basic civilization virtues would 
constitute a description of the objective 
of character education in schools and 
colleges. 

I reported progress in determining what 
the elementary morality of civilization 
really is in a note published in the issue of 
May 26, 1928, School and Society. Now 
I am able to report the verification of a 
list of basic civilization virtues (or desira- 
ble characteristics) . 


Research Plan 


The process used in determining what 
virtues are basic in human civilization 
was as follows: 

1. A complete list of desirable charac- 
teristics (virtues) was worked out by 
observation and consultation. An initial 
list was drawn up, and additions made as 
other desirable characteristics were ob- 
served in people. Many individuals 
added to the list of virtues those which 
they desired to realize in themselves. 
This inquiry extended over 10 years, and 
resulted in a complete list of 92 desirable 
characteristics. Thousands of persons 
cooperated. 

2. By discernment, a tentative list of 
basic virtues of major importance in 
human civilization was selected, which 
virtues seem to be nuclei for others, and 
with which all the others on the complete 
list are related. Many cooperated in this 
discernment. 

3. Verification of the tentative list has 
been secured by getting executives of in- 
stitutions having highly successful and 
reliable persons on the staff to select 10 


or more coworkers known intimately 
through many years and known to be 
first class in character, and getting these 
executives, after careful selection of only 
first-class characters, to make out a 
‘‘character graph”’ for each, on these 15 
civilization virtues of the tentative list, 
to prove whether a known first-class 
person will always show a high rating 
in his character on these virtues. The 
result is positive proof that a first-rate 
person always has a high character graph 
on these 15 basic civilization virtues, and 
that low rating in any one virtue is a de- 
fect which reduces the effectiveness of 
the character. The institutions coop- 
erating in this verification are Mellon 
Institute, the Bureau of Standards, and 
the Carnegie Institution, of Washington. 
Seventy persons were graphed by five 
executives, and the conclusion is that 
there are no superfluous virtues on the 
list and none that counts as basic is 
omitted; these 15 basic civilization vir- 
tues “gets the character.” One of the 
executives rated 20 persons in June, lost 
his ratings and in September made out 
new graphs, then found his original rat- 
ings, compared them with the second 
ratings, and noticed practical identity 
between the two independent ratings. 
Intimate acquaintance is reasonably satis- 
factory as a basis for character ratings. 
When very important to verify the char- 
acter graph of a certain person it is pos- 
sible to have several independent ratings 
made, and to combine them into a com- 
posite. 

A composite of character graphs of the 
staff of an institution can be made. 
Below a composite of the 70 scientists 
rated in this verification of the basic 
civilization virtues. 


Implications 


The implications and deductions from 
this verified list of basic civilization vir- 
tues are very serious indeed. School 
education has to cultivate these specific 
virtues as a service to the State, the com- 
munity, and the children themselves. 
Success sits on a three-legged stool— 
(1) knowledge, (2) ability, (3) character, 
and education has to be complete as a 
preparation. College education covers a 


Basic civilization virtues;composite of 70 character graphs of first-class persons 
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period of growth during which character 
is being organized and fixed for the rest of 
life; therefore these basic civilization vir- 
“educated” in college. 
Merely teaching a subject in college can 


tues must be 


not be adequate educational service for 
the professor. All these 15 virtues must 
be educated in college or the college edu- 
As a fact, only a 
few of these virtues are strengthened in 
Educa- 
tion of executive ability is very weak— 


cation is not complete. 
the cultural college experience. 


the student slides down a chute, for the 
most part, with no necessity for serious 
executive work on his studies, his living 


arrangements, or his amusements. 
Self-Character Education 


In elementary schools it will be neces- 
sary to avoid overemphasis on faults; 
therefore the teachers will need to avoid 
A school 
character-record card has been prepared 


publicity for character graphs. 


as part of the “‘five-point plan,” but it is 
for personal use by the teachers. It can 
be used in high schools and colleges for 
character records. 

In junior and senior high schools, how- 
ever, the character-education work must 
succeed in establishing a personal purpose 
to mature character, and therefore these 
basic civilization virtues have been 
worked into a self-character education 
card for use in the home-room work and in 
Pupils are to make 
out a series of character graphs and fulfill 
a program for overcoming weaknesses, 
after the manner of Benjamin Franklin. 
The objective is a high character on the 
verified civilization virtues, in which every 
citizen ought to be strong. 

Samples of these character graph cards 
can be obtained from the Character Edu- 
cation Institution, Chevy Chase, Wash- 
ington, D.C. There is no copyright, and 
local printing is expected. 


personal discipline. 
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Residential Schools for 
Canadian Indians 


Church 


Indian boys and girls in Canada to the 
number of 14,782 are enrolled in the 344 
Indian Schools maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. Of these, 254 are 
day schools, with an enrollment of 8,242; 
and 74 are residential schools, with an en- 
rollment of 6,327 pupils. The 16 “com- 
bined”’ schools, located in sections too 
sparsely settled to support separate schools 
for whites and Indians, are attended by 
213 white and Indian children. The resi- 
dential schools are under church manage- 
ment with close supervision by the de- 
partment. In these schools State funds 
are supplemented, whenever necessary, 
by contributions from the churches. 
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Preschool Demonstration Service in 


East Harlem 


4 AHAT work for preschool children 
should begin with or before the 
birth of the child and be con- 

tinued until all parents are sufficiently 

intelligent to recognize deviations from a 

desirable standard of health and are in a 

position to get the help they need for their 

children as soon as that need is present 

was the contention of Miss Mabelle 8. 

Welsh, associate director of the East Har- 

lem Nursing and Health Service, New 

York City, who spoke in Chicago in Octo- 

ber at a joint session of the American 

Child Health Association and the Ameri- 

can Public Health Association. 

Miss Welsh described the 5-year pro- 
gram of the East Harlem Nursing and 
Health Service which has reached 4,464 
children, between the ages of 2 and 6 years, 
and 3,225 infants. 

‘‘No other organized service existed in 
the district, although certain children were 
reached in connection with health and 
social services rendered by family welfare 
agencies and the municipal health depart- 
ment,’’ Miss Welsh said. ‘‘The people of 
the district are mainly of Italian origin or 
descent and the majority are in the lower 
income group of unskilled laborers. Very 
little health supervision is given by the 


private physicians of the neighborhood 
since the people themselves are slow to 
call in medical aid except for acute illness. 
The preschool demonstration service rec- 
ognized that the starting point in the 
health care of the child must be the educa- 
tion of the parents in the home. The 
home service was not rendered as a follow- 
up service from a medical clinic but as a 
fundamental educational service which 
used the medical conference service as a 
tool in the health care of the individual 
child. 

“The most common physical defects 
noted by the medical examiners were poor 
posture, decayed teeth, malnutrition, and 
In these four groups fall 
94 per cent of all defects noted, exclusive 
of those that are temporary in character 
and others that are uncorrectible. 


diseased tonsils. 


“Pneumonia presented the most out- 
standing sickness problem, with the high- 
est percentage of all cases, 24.6 per cent, 
and the highest percentage of all deaths 
among nursed cases, 52 percent. Measles 
ranked second in frequency, with 20 per 
cent of all cases. Communicable disease 
looms up as a problem in the second half 
of the first year of life when deaths from 
this cause were doubled.”’ 


Examine Preschool Children Twice 
Every Year 


S A RESULT of a complete pro- 
gram of preschool health work 
organized in Fargo, N. Dak., in 

1923, 63 per cent of the children who 
entered school last year had been reached 
by the health department, according to 
Dr. B. K. Kilbourne, Fargo’s city health 
officer, who spoke in Chicago before a 
joint session of the American Child Health 
Association and the American Public 
Health Association. 

‘“Many of those children first seen in 
1923 were infants at that time and were 
reached through the routine service to 
that group and have been carried con- 
tinuously since,’’ Doctor Kilbourne said. 

“The goals of preschool health service 
may be summed up as follows: Every 
preschool child should have a physical 
examination regularly every six months 
or as eften as his doctor advises. We 
emphasize the family physician here as 
he should increasingly assume this re- 
sponsibility. The child should be immun- 
ized against diphtheria and vaccinated 


against smallpox if this was not done in 
infancy. He, with his family, shouJd be 
instructed in the essential health habits, 
so that he sleeps and rests regularly, 
eats heartily, and welcomes the whole- 
some outdoor play and companionship of 
other children. He should have early 
and prompt attention during illness. His 
environment should be controlled to pre- 
vent harmful influence affecting his devel- 
opment. He should have regular dental 
examination. : 

“In an attempt to accomplish these 
goals, the private physician and the pri- 
vate dentist informally, and the health 
department and school board must for- 
mally cooperate. Such a plan in operation 
supplementing private practice makes 
available every essential health service to 
preschool children, and an educational 
program designed to stimulate parents to 
avail themselves of these opportunities. 
We believe that with the proper use of the 
facilities available inmost small cities much 
can be done to approximate this goal.” 
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Study of Home Management Applied 
to a lypical Family 


Problems of the Household as They Appear to a Class of High-School Girls. 
Practical Solutions Reached by Investigation of Actual Conditions. Home 


Experiences Figure Prominently in the Discussions 


By MILDRED NYE 


Senior Student 
Under the Direction of FLORENCE E. BLAZIER 
Head of Home Economics Education, Oregon State College 


VERY REAL imaginary famil) 
was adopted by a class of senior 
girls in the Corvallis High School 

to give them a practical basis of study for 
their course in household management. 
This course included the study of family 
relationships, house planning and furnish- 
ing, budgeting the family income with plans 
for keeping down needless expense, scien- 
tific management of time,money,and labor, 
selection of food and clothing, and a sum- 
mary of savings, their purposes and types 


Imaginary Family of Moderate Means 


The Kenyon family, for such was the 
chosen name, included the father and 
mother who were 40 years old, and 17- 
year old twins, Robert Louis and Beverly 
Jean, both seniors in high school. The 
Kenyons had recently moved to Corvallis 
so that Mr. Kenyon could accept a posi- 
tion as manager of one of the local depart- 
ment stores with a salary of $2,400 a year. 





Class work started with a study of the 
home and the family relationships, factors 
that make a home successful, and argu- 
ments for and against large families. The 
discussion of incomes was centered around 
the amount to which the girls were most 
familiar—with what this income would 
buy. Lists of occupations and incomes for 
Corvallis were brought in and analyzed by 


Individual House Preferred to Apartment 


The distinction between house and home 
was Clearly brought out by the class in 
its discussion of shelter needs and stand- 
ards for the average family. After listing 
the advantages and disadvantages of liv- 
ing in an apartment or a house in Corvallis, 
the class unanimously voted for the 
Kenyons to live in a house. It was de- 
cided that it would be better for Mr. 
Kenyon to rent rather than to buy until 
he was sure that he was permanently 


located. A local real estate man talked to 
the class about rent from the standpoints 
of the owner and the renter, and how to 
figure rent on a value basis. He then 
took the class to visit several houses for 
rentinthetown. These were studied and 
discussed in class and it was decided that 
none was quite suited to the needs of this 
family. However, they finally decided on 
one renting for $35 per month with a 
double garage, one side of which was rented 
for $3.50. As this house contained four 
bedrooms, the question came up of rent- 
ing one of these, but the girls thought that 
the value of privacy of the family would 
outweigh the pecuniary help of the rent 
of this one room. While the kitchen in 
this house was far from ideal, an imaginary 
talk with the landlord resulted in his 
fixing this room more to their liking. This 
also gave an opening for studying room 
arrangement and routing, as a result of 
which the girls made routing plans for 
the kitchen before and after remodeling. 


Heating is an Important Item 


Operating expenses, which were to take 
12 to 15 per cent of the net income, were 
divided into essential and accessory, each 
of which was taken up separately. Es- 
sentials included heat, light, and water. 
Under heat, the girls studied various 
methods of heating houses, such as stoves 
and .furnaces—hot air, steam, and hot 
water—with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each and the various kinds of 
fuel used. With this as a basis, they esti- 
mated the cost of heating the house for 

















The affairs of the Kenyons were discussed at the home management house of Oregon Agricultural College 
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the Ke ns It was found that this 
operating st would be rather high, as 
it was irge house and was heated by 
stove \I ods by which the family 
might « perate to control the fuel costs 
were brought out in discussion. Especial 
emphas s given to the importance of 
good tilation in reducing fuel costs. 

Pract ousekeeping aids were in- 
cluded the study of light The class 
learne read an electricity meter and 
to figure thi st from this. The wiring 
of a house, study of circuits, how to fix 
blown-out fuses, and how to choose the 
right size bulbs were included. Under 
study of water, the girls discussed plumb- 
ing and vy to shut off the water circuit 
in the basement 


Modern Equipment Saves Servant Hire 


Accessory expenses included telephone 
and cle: 9 The cost of cleaning and 
equipmé the different standards of 


house cleaning were brought out espe- 
cially by those girls who had a great deal 
of experience in keeping house. It was 
decided that Mrs. Kenyon could do all 
her own cleaning with the assistance of 
her daughter and modern equipment, such 
as a vacuum cleaner and electric washer. 

The study of scientific management 
included time and motion schedules and 


jabor-saving kitchens and devices. The 
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girls made a schedule for one week for 
Mrs. Kenyon as well as a time and mo- 
tion study of some activity they carried 
on at home. Aithough most of the girls 
were not in favor of schedules, they were 
very interested in discussing their own 
home experiences with these. A time and 
motion study of setting a table was tried 
by each one successfully, which helped to 


} 


show them the real value of this plan. 
Arrangement of Kitchen for Convenience 


After discussing kitchen plans, charts, 
and ways of remodeling kitchens to make 
them more convenient, the class visited 
a home-management house owned by and 
operated in connection with the Oregon 
State Agricultural College to inspect the 
With this as 
a guide, the girls planned to remodel the 
kitchen of the Kenyon’s home, paying 
particular attention to such points as cor- 


kitchen arrangement there. 


rect height of working surfaces, routing, 
lighting, ventilation, wall covering, colors, 
table tops, plumbing, built-in conveni- 
ences, and other labor-saving equipment. 
Suggestions were made by the girls from 
observations in their own homes as well. 

General discussion of foods for the 
family brought out the point that the 
percentage varies with the size of the 
income, but that 15 to 50 per cent is the 
The calorific 


range. requirement and 








oo 
necessities of an adequate diet for this 
family were pre sented, together with the 
costs of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
menus. The division of the food dollar 
into five spending units—meat, sugars 


and fats, dairy products, cereals and 


grain products, vegetables and fruits 
afforded an -interesting basis of expense 
The girls decided to allow 45 cents per 
day per person for this family, and in- 
vestigated the costs of ioods in each 
division, compiling a cost sheet from these 
figures. Previous food-preparation work 
was given a practical application when 
the girls planned, prepared, and discussed 
a typical luncheon, breakfast, and dinner 
menu for the Kenyon family with the 
preceding discussion as a basis. 


Personal Purchasing Tends to Economy 


Factors influencing the cost of food 
were brought out in marketing talks 
These versus bulk 
buying, the telephone habit in relation to 


included package 
efficient buying, and other points of in- 
fluence. The girls gave their own re- 
actions and experiences in marketing, 
and brought out the importance of help- 
ing their mothers with marketing as a 
way to get good experience. 

Percentage of income to be spent for 
clothing and the distribution of this for 
the members of the family opened the 


The dining room of the home management house is an object lesson in convenient arrangement 
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way for good discussions by members of 
the class. It was finally 
the mother and 
amount, despite the fact that many girls 


thought that daughter should have far 


i 
decided to give 


daughter the same 


more because ‘‘she was younger and 


would enjoy it more.’*’ A working budget 
was made for Beverly Jean’s clothing for 
a year. A study of ready-made versus 
home-made clothing, daily care of sl 
and clothing, and the 
planning before shopping rounded out 


the study of clothing selection. 


eS 


c 
i 


importance « 


Insurance is a Means of Saving 


The first thoughtful consideration of 
the purpose and value of savings was 
given this 
members of the class. 
out during the discussion were need for 
protection, desire for home ownership, 


subject by perhaps some 


Purposes brought 


education, travel, civic duty, and welfare 
of the world. 
the various kinds of life insurance were 


Under types of savings 
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explained to the class by an instructor 
with insurance. Questions to 
ask before investing and dangers of loan- 


familiar 


ing money without good security were 
also given consideration. 

With this discussion as a basis the class 
made a yearly budget for the Kenyon 
family which was compared to that made 
the first of the term. The final problem 
term paper giving their own 
account and reactions to this family. 


was a 


The outstanding value of this course is 
in the fact that the work was based on 
the actual circumstances known by the 


class members. 


County libraries in small towns and 
rural communities in New Jersey ceoper- 
ate with the schools and at the same time 
supply good reading matter for the adult 
population. The first library under this 
plan was established in Burlington County 
in 1921, and 6 of the 21 counties of the 
State now possess such libraries. 
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Junior Red Cross Provides 
For Altruism 


(Continued from page 45 


knit scarfs for the women at the Old 
Municipal 
science girls made dresses for poor children 
in different municipalities 

So the list goes on indefinitely. The 


Women’s Home Domestic 


problem has been to fit the particular 
ability to the particular need. And the 
young people themselves are taking an 
active hand in solving even this problem. 
To make sure of doing a sound piece of 
social service, pupils of the Utica and of 
Syracuse, N. Y., schools carried out their 
own city survey of public institutions. 
They wrote different questionnaires for 
each type of institution and themselves 
interviewed the superintendents to find 
out what public-school pupils could do 
for the residents of each. The work 
planned thus intelligently has gone for- 
ward with encouraging impetus. 

These useful and sentimental gifts of 
young hands, the greetings, and the per- 
sonal visits that go with them, are received 
with enthusiasm. 
is perhaps to him who gives, as evidenced 
in the closing paragraph of the report of a 
pupil secretary who wrote the following 
news item for the school paper of Public 
School No. 161, Manhattan: 


But the chief happiness 


The Junior Red Cross Club has been working like 
busy bees this term in order to make other people 
happy. We decided to help the children in Beth Israe] 
Hospital. Here is what we did: 

On Tuesday, April 3, 1928, the president and vice 
president of the Red Cross Club went to Beth Israel 
Hospital with a box of goodies and toys for the sick 
children, They opened the box and distributed the 
things. There were pin wheels, kites, and Easter boxes 
filled with Easter eggs, all of which the Junior Red 
Cross members had made, Our next project was the 
making of jonquils which we sent to the children to 
brighten their ward. Twelve of the girls, who could 
sew nicely, made nightgowns. These and picture 
scrapbooks, and flower scrapbooks made by the rest 
of the girls, and an airplane made by the boys, were 
sent to our little Beth Israel friends. 

Don’t you think we have had a happy term? 

Pupils of schools in many parts of the 
country, and indeed of the whole world, 
would shout a joyful ‘‘yes”’ in answer to 


the question. 


An all-India federation of education 
associations has been organized. It em- 
braces five provincial associations, with 
others under consideration. Member- 
ship, which at present is about 5,000, is 
open to the entire teaching profession, in- 
cluding university and college instructors, 
and head masters and assistant masters 
in all classes of schools. The organization 
was effected in large part through the 
influence of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. Headquarters are at 
Cawnpore, and meetings are held an- 
nually. 
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Means of Establishing Good Study Habits in 
High-School Pupils 


Learning is Acquired Only Through Individual Effort. 
Attention Must be Focalized Upon Desirable Outcomes. 
Upon Students to Induce Them to Want to Study. 


the Desire to Learn. 


Teacher's Principal Function is to Inculcate in Pupil 


Considerations to be Impressed 


Assignment of Lessons Must be Skillful and Comprehensive. 


Parents Should Provide Suitable Surroundings at Home 


By H. H. VAN COTT 


Supervisor of Junior High Schools, New York State Department of Education 


HERE IS no royal road to learn- 

ing. There never has been such 

a road and there never will be. 
Learning is not a process of being filled 
facts; it is an individual matter 
upon the initiative of the 
learner; it is acquired only through effort. 

‘‘The chief purpose of the high-school 
teacher is to induce in the pupil a desire 
Education can not progress 
when effort is limited to the teacher while 
the pupil is passive or merely receptive; 
it can be achieved for one’s self only by 
aggressive effort.’’ It was thus expressed 
by Brubaker in the March number of New 
York State Education. 

To achieve an education a pupil\must 
learn to apply his mind to the acquiring 
of knowledge in such a way that his 
habitual responses to the situations that 
confront him will be resultful and worth 
while. Such an achievement requires a 
good technique for study. The adoles- 
period is an opportune time to 
emphasize the means of acquiring a good 
study technique, for at that time pupils 
are eager to become self-directive. 

Good study habits may be established in 
high-school pupils to the extent (a) that 
the pupils themselves want to study effi- 
ciently, (b) that they are taught general and 
specific habits of study, and to the extent 
(c) that they practice the appropriate acts 
of study with and without supervision. 


with 
dependent 


to learn 


cent 


Provide Proper Setting for Home Study 


To establish good study habits is the 
task of the school, working in cooperation 
with the parents, who may do much in 
setting a proper home stage upon which 
the performance of the acts of study may 
take place with as little annoyance to 
mind and body as possible. 

The relation of habit to efficiency is 
great. Bagley says that habit is nine- 
tenths of life. Drill, repetitian, and dis- 
cipline are the important words in the 
pedagogy of habit; processes that are to 
be made habitual or automatic must first 
be focalized. 

Too little attention has been given to 
this task; it is a paramount issue in educa- 


tion. Too much attention has been de- 
voted in attempting to develop pupils into 
encyclopedias of learned facts without 
developing powers for accomplishment by 
the use of such facts. 

In a university class a professor who 
was teaching a course in psychology and 
character gave as a question for considera- 
tion the following: Do we as humans ever 
do what we do not want to do? At first 
thought one might say, “‘ Yes, of course we 
do”’; but after further thought and reflec- 
tion the answer would probably be, ‘‘ No; 
we do those things that we want to do.” 

It is safe to say that high-school pupils 
will study when they want to study, and 
until they are in an attitude of mind for 
study any valuable study habits can not be 
acquired. If on the other hand they are 
eager to study, their habits in study will be 
easily acquired, to the extent that the acts 
of study are practiced with success. 


Study Habits Acquired Through Practice 


A habit of study can not be taught, but 
the advantage of a consistent study pro- 
cedure which involves the periodic prac- 
ticing of the acts of study under favorable 
surroundings and by the best methods 
can be taught, and those pupils who want 
to profit thereby can acquire good study 
habits. 

In order to want to do certain things 
more than others the advantages which 
will accrue from doing them must be con- 
sidered and sentiments concerning such 
outcomes formed. The attention must 
be focalized upon the desirable outcomes. 
The question then which challenges atten- 
tion first is: What advantage occurring 
from good study habits can be shown to 
secondary school pupils so that they will 
want to study? 

1. School success.—Every pupil likes 
to succeed, and failure results in annoy- 
ance. Successful secondary-school pupils 
will be more apt to continue succeeding 
than to fail. The school pupil who learns 
how to study well when he studies, how to 
make the most out of his study time, how 
to take concise and accurate notes, how 
to read well, think logically, form judg- 


ments, and make applications will suc- 
ceed in school, will improve continually, 
and will enjoy that satisfaction which 
comes from progress. 

2. Good study habits developed in 
youth carry over into college and into life. 
Education does not stop with the award of 
the diploma. In order to succeed people 
must study continually; study their jobs, 
the signs of the times and their associates, 
and seek opportunities for service. 


Successful Men Are Good Students 


“Not long ago Miss Rhea Whitehead 
was a 14-year-old girl in school busily 
studying shorthand. To-day she is a 
judge on the bench in Seattle.” Why? 
She acquired the habit of study in her 
youth and she kept at it until she obtained 
her goal. The successes of Edison, Bur- 
bank, Lincoln, Wanamaker, and a host 
of other men are due to study. 

3. Good school ratings.—No one can 
progress from one school to another with- 
out depending upon what others say about 
him. Colleges want the secondary-school 
graduates who have excelled in scholar- 
ship; the better college fraternities and 
sororities want members who can succeed 
scholastically; the prospective employer 
wants young employees with records of 
having made good in school. To obtain 
good ratings one of the chief 
requisites is a willingness to study and to 
expend a great deal of effort in study. 

Freshmen at Yale are confronted with 
these rules: ‘No freshman will be reo- 
ommended for admission to the sopho- 
more class with any entrance conditions; 
freshmen admitted on trial are under dis- 
qualification; a student below 70 in any 
regular course is warned in that course; if 
after a warning his percentages are below 
60 per cent in any two courses he may be 
dropped.’’ Good study habits are essential 
to the attainment of good scholarship. 

4. Scholarship pays.—He who wins a 
scholarship is often entitled to member- 
ship in the National Honor Society. 
It is a distinguished honor to belong to 
a great organization of more than 15,000 
boys and girls who have won honors in 
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their respective high schools. The pin 
of the National Honor Society is a badg 
of honor which helps to secure college 
admission privileges 


No Academic Distinction Without Study 


Every day in high school is w 
$9, according to statistics based upon the 
earning power of the high-school graduat: 
as compared with that of the elementary- 
school graduate. No professional school, 
college, or normal school can be entered 


without the higl 01 diploma He 
who succeeds in holarship often wins 
honors at commencement time in the 
form of money prizes or merit badges 


He who fails can not graduate, may not 
repeat his courses more than once with- 
out extra expense and loss of time, nor 
participate in the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of his school He who excels may 


receive extra sc! 


ool credit for his ex- 
cellence and may be promoted without 
the final examinations at the end of 
the semester. None of these rewards 
can come without study, but all the 
penalties and humiliation and discourage- 
ment do come without the asking 

All such information will help to put 
the pupil into an attitude of mind whi 
will cause him to want to study. This 
is a first and most important attainment, 
for serious acts of study will not be per- 
formed for the development of study 
habits until the mind of the pupil is set 
for study and he desires to keep up with 
his schoolmates and to excel if possible. 

Our next important question is: How 
shall pupils be stimulated to develop good 
study habits? 


Lesson Assignments Must Be Comprehensive 


1. The assignment of lessons must be 
comprehensive. The day has passed for 
assigning lessons in the old way by saying, 
“take so many pages” or ‘“‘from para- 
graph 400-425” or ‘‘Chapter IT” or 
“Lesson X”’ or ‘‘the examples on inter- 
est.”” Progressive school teachers are 
using more class time than ever before ex- 
plaining lesson assignments, in giving 
suggestions for the easy mastery of les- 
sons, in calling attention to and giving 
hints concerning the solving of hard prob 
lems, in cooperating with other teachers 
so that expected home study shall not be 
burdensome, in fitting their assignment to 
the aptitudes of individual pupils, in tell- 
ing of suitable reference material, in 
warning pupils of difficulties which may; 
arise, and in giving directions concerning 
the best procedure for learning about the 
assigned topics. If pupils know how to 
approach the solving of their problems 
the chances are they will solve them 
more readily. 

2. Time must be used for the super- 
vision of study in the classroom under 
the direction of the class teacher. Ac- 
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cording to Burton (in The Supervision 
and Improvement of Instruction) the 
following general class of problems are 
likely to arise within a study group for 
solution by the teacher: 

a) Lack of interest where there is no 
desire to work 

b) Lack of a clear understanding of 
the task to be done 

c) Lack of knowledge of sources of 
information for the solutions sought. 

1) Lack of ability to select from their 
reading pertinent facts. 

e) Lack of ability to organize facts 
after they are gleaned from various 
sources of information. 

f) Difficulties with the tasks of making 
analysis and generalized statements. 

Because of problems such as_ these 
supervised study under the direction of 
the subject teacher is necessary. 


Rules for Study for Every Student 


3. Good procedure in the study of 
each subject must be emphasized by each 
subject teacher, and general rules for 
study should be emphasized by the 
principal before his school to avoid too 
much repetition. The general conditions 
which should obtain in the homes for 
the quiet, undisturbed study of pupils 
should be transmitted to the parents and 
a copy of rules for study which each 
pupil should follow should be given to 
each pupil to post in his room by his 
study desk or table. 

1. The home should cooperate in 
establishing good study habits. Class 
teachers can give directions for studying 
their subjects efficiently and can see that 
pupils follow the directions in the school 
study periods, principals can aid in direct- 
ing, but for that home study which teaches 
pupils to become self-directive in their 
work parents can do much to see that 
conditions conducive to study surround 
their children when a regularly appointed 
home-study period arrives. (Gibson, 
Charles 8. Home Study Pamphlet. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Attitudes Play Mighty Part in Conduct 


5. The teacher’s attitude toward pupil 
effort must be such as to encourage— 
never to discourage; to enthuse—never 
to belittle; to be fair—never to take 
advantage; to be patient and kind 
never to be sarcastic or cross; to praise— 
never to blame. 

The attitude of the teacher toward 
study and the pupils’ efforts will be re- 
flected in the results which the pupils 
accomplish and in their attitudes toward 
work Attitudes play a mighty part in 
conduct; emotional reactions are potent 
in building up attitudes—‘‘emotion ranks 
as one of the most critical and prominent 
features of adolescent mentality.”’ (Pech- 


stein and MeGregor Psychology of 
Adolescence. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Ch 
VIII. 

Therefore when a pupil fails to come 


up to the set standard, if the attitude of 
the teacher is ‘‘well, John, you can’t 
always win, you know; next time I 
know you will do better, for I know it’s 
in you,’ John will be determined to 
better his previous attempt and _ will 
want to give that teacher his best efforts. 

Pupils will work, will fail, will succeed, 
will try again and again if they feel that 
their teachers are fair. Every teacher 
should explain his marking system, should 
never spring tests, should be willing to 
explain marks after they are given, should 
always return papers with corrections, 
should allow questions on markings, and 
should be pleasant always, for pupils are 
entitled to all the information they seek or 
which will help them to understand. 

A cross, sarcastic teacher will never get 
much worth-while study from pupils, be- 
cause it will be done with fear; study that 
is done through fear of a teacher’s sarcas- 
tic tongue and cross look never benefits 
any pupil but creates hate for the teacher 
and the subject. ‘Feelings of guilt and 
inferiority weaken the powers to study.” 
(Van Waters, Mirian. Youth in Con- 
flict. Ch. ITI.) 


Know Study Habits of Each Pupil 


6. Teachers should study the study 
habits of their pupils and give sugges- 
tions for efficient study. Pupils who 
study have some study habits, be they 
good or bad. To ascertain what they are, 
to determine whether they are good or 
bad, and to encourage pupils to substitute 
the good for the bad are important tasks 
of the teacher of each subject. 

What are some good study habits? 

A regular time, an appointed place, a 
suitable setting, a desire to study, a 
general plan of procedure, and a specific 
plan for studying each lesson. An achieve- 
ment which satisfies, even though par- 
tially, must follow or similar acts of study 
will not be repeated, no matter how good 
they may have been. If satisfaction 
comes, then pupils are conscious of an 
achievement; they will gain confidence 
in themselves and will desire to achieve 
again. By repeating their efforts the 
power of self-direction in study will de- 
velop. ‘‘This power of achievement in 
school will be developed in so far as the 
student can read seriously in search for 
ideas, can think about them to get their 
meaning, and can use them in solving 
problems.’’- (Lyman, R. L. The Mind 
at Work. Scott Foresman Co. 1924.) 


Homogeneous Grouping is Helpful 


7. Pupils should be homogeneously 
grouped in their classes on the basis of 
intelligence, achievement, and studious- 
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ness Chere are several tests, such as the 
Terman, Otis, and National Intelligence 
tests, which are used to measure intelli- 
gence, and many achievement tests, all of 
which are easily available. Symonds sug- 
gests sigma difference between intelli- 
genct i achievement as a measure of 
studl S 

Specific study habits for the various 
subi ure conducive to best results. 
Inst s in how to study for review 
lessons as well as lessons in advance 
shou given. Ability to read with 
unders ling and with ability to extract 
the sa points, to make comparisons, 
and 1 iraw conclusions are vital to good 
habits f study 


Treat Bright and Dull Pupils Differently 


Different techniques in developing good 
study habits for the bright and dull pupils 
Pupils of low 
trill, 
practice mat rial 


practice of stu ly 


are necessary intelligence 


more 


more 
the 


need more repetition, 
and more time for 


than the bright. 





Training in study habits during the 
shild’s elementary and secondary school 
life is ( more important than a state- 
ment about how to study. 

8. Promotion should be based some- 
what improvement shown in study 
habits. It is safe to say that more pupils 
will form good study habits if provision 
is made for their systematic training in 
such ha ts The good teacher will en- 
deavor to train all his pupils to pick out 
salient points; to raise pertinent ques- 
tions during study; to make mental cross- 
examinations upon the lessons that are 
being learned; he will examine his class 


groups as to the study habits that they 


have already developed, will call pupils’ 
attention to their worth-while habits for 
study and their weaknesses in study, will 
emphasize the advantages of studious 


habits, will make the values and results of 


good study habits apparent, and will pro- 
vide means by which pupils may note im- 


provements in their own habits. 


Regular Hours Aid Assimilation 


9. High-school pupils should have a 
study program. Definite times for the 
study of each subject during the week 


habits. A 
smoker is in the right frame of mind after 
to smoke. 


will help to regulate study 


& meal He acquires this mind 
smoking at 
will 


set through a definite time. 
A student studying 
definite subjects at definite times, a desire 
Subjects studied 
at irregular times will not be assimilated 


acquire, by 


to study in that way. 
8s) easily 
help t 
times 


\ study program will not only 
» create desires for study at specific 
but will also result in an effort to 
accomplish set tasks in given amounts of 
d this is valuable training for 
Within a given 
range this is highly desirable. 


time, al 


acquiring speed in study. 


class procedure must be con- 


10. The 
ducive to the practice of thinking 


suuld be 


questions, should give 


‘lass 


rich in thought 


conferences si 
definite reference 


material, should call for answers to 


questions at later sessions after time for 
has been granted, should ask for 
should ask for 
should ask 


definite 


thought 
questions from pupils, 
summaries of lessons learned, 


for outlines of reading with 


emphasis on conclusions drawn, should 
ask for descriptions of procedure in study, 
should use true false questions for frequent 
class tests, should stress reasons for best 
procedure in study, etc., should criticize 
and consider methods for studying specific 
subjects in order to secure thorough work 
and in a reasonable time, should take up 
lessons as assigned so that pupils will feel 
that 


considered at a given time, should select 


certain definite problems will be 
interesting reading material, should pre- 
sent all phases of a topic so far as possible, 
and should ask pupils to evaluate their 


readings. 
Development from Study, Experience, and Reflection 


W hy should efforts be made in secondary 
school to establish goed habits of study? 
“studying is the 
work that is necessary in the assimilation 
of ideas, the accomplishment of 
valuable purposes.”’ valuable pur- 
pose of life is service to others. Service can 
virtue of simply 
Worth-while 
sentiments, and volition 


By Lyman’s definition, 


for 
One 
not be rendered by 
knowing a series of facts. 
ideas, attitudes, 
need to be developed. This development 
comes from study, experience, reflective 
thinking, and new responses to familiar 
situations. The 
its training of boys and girls to take their 
places in society as efficient units, to teach 


school is obligated in 


in order that they 
may itself is a 
valuable purpose of all education. 

The ability to study determines the 
capacity to increase one’s education. As 
George A. Coe says in his book entitled 
‘“‘What Ails Our Youth,” “An educated 
man must be able to study and to think 
He must 
of the 


? 


them how to study 


better serve—which in 


without guidance from others. 
have command of the 
mind—a thinker not a mere imitator.’ 


methods 
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Edinburgh Medical School Popular 
with Americans 


The Medica] Schoo! of the University of 
Edinburgh extraordinary 
demand for admissions on the part of 
American this autumn. The 
facilities available are limited, and it has 


has had an 


students 


been found necessary to deny admission 
At the 
date on which all applications for admis- 
about 600 
Americans had applied. Since that date 
100 additional 
tions have been received. 

One hundred of the students who had 
submitted applications for admittance in 


to a large number of Americans. 


sion were to be handed in 


approximately applica- 


previous years were asked to signify again 
their desire to enter the school this fall. 
Most of these replied in the affimative, 
and the school has selected 25 applicants 
from this number who will be admitted— 
21% per cent of the total number of appli- 
cants 

The report an increasing 
number of applications from the British 
Empire and feel, it is said, that they are 
bound to accommodate these applica- 
tions before considering from 
Americans. 

The marked increase in American appli- 
cations is due to the prevalent opinion 
that the better medical schools in the 
United States are crowded to the point 
where it is impossible for students of ordi- 
nary qualifications from the less-known 
colleges to obtain admission. A second- 
ary reason for the large number of appli- 
cations at Edinburgh is that in the opinion 
of the students a foreign degree from an 
institution such as this has a certain in- 
tangible value to the future practitioner.— 
Harold D. Finley, American Consul, Edin- 
burgh. 
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Aruitr, Apa Hart. Psychology of in- 
fancy and early childhood... New 
York, London, McGraw-Hill book com- 
pany, inc., 1928. xi, 228 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. (McGraw-Hill euthenics 
series, Annie Louise Macleod, consult- 
ing editor.) 


It is necessary to understand the child by study- 
ing his home control, his food habits, his health hab- 
its, and his behavior under varying circumstances, 
in order to prescribe for his education. Especially is 
this true during the first five years, or the most im- 
portant years, of a cliild’s life. The purpose of the 
book is to present the principles of psychology de- 
rived from such a study so that they can be used by 
teachers, parents, and others interested in young 
children to help in their understanding of the prob- 
lems that arise and to adapt their training to their 
individual differences. 


CampsBetL, Ouive Dame. The Danish 
folk school; its influence in the life of 
Denmark and the North. With a fore- 
word by Paul Monroe. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1928. xvi, 
359 p. front., illus., tables, diagrs., 
music. 8°. 


This study was undertaken by Mrs. Campbell 
because of her conviction that conditions in the rural 
sections of our own southern highlands might be 
improved by adapting to them the principles under- 
lying the Danish schools, to which the high average 
of rural life in Denmark is attributed. The folk 
schools (the peasant university, or people’s college, 
or high school) are short-term schools for young 
adults of the rural section. The author spent a year 
in Scandinavia in her study of this type of school, 
the direct expression of her investigation being the 
John C. Campbell Folk School, at Brasstown, 
N. C. The object behind this school is to keep an 
enlightened, progressive, and contented farming 
population on the land. 


Day, Hersert E., Fusrievp, Irvine 8. 
and PInNTNER, Rupour. A survey of 


American schools for the deaf, 1924 
1925. Conducted under the auspices of 
the National research council. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National research coun- 
cil, 1928. v. 296 p. tables (part. 
fold.) diagrs. 8°. 


This survey was undertaken by the National 
Research Council with the financial support of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial. The inves- 
tigators who visited the schools and reported on 
them were representative educators of the deaf, and 
representative men of science; and the information 
collected dealt with school plants, financial su;:port 
and administration, teachers, their training and 
salaries, pupils, curriculum, occupations of the 
graduates, etc. Forty-two institutions were visited, 
residential and day schools, city and suburban. 
The investigation did not include all schools for the 
deaf, but a selected list that typified the different 
practices followed. The purpose of the survey was 
to be able to formulate standards for the general 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


defining important scientific problems of research 
relating to deafness which might become the objec- 
tives of later investigation.’’ 


Dream, THomas M. and Berar, Otive M. 


Socializing the pupil through extracur- 
ricular activities. Chicago, New York 
fete.| Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. 
xii, 324 p. 12°. 


The authors have aimed to present facts and sug- 
gestions dealing with activities outside of the curric- 
ulum of the secondary school, and to show how such 
activities may be useful for future citizenship. Doc- 
tor Reavis, in his introduction, states that princi- 
pals and teachers in secondary schools will find in it 
a new challenge to administer such activities so that 
definite educational values will be provided the 
students. The problems of student self-govern- 
ment, honor societies, and honor students, social 
activities (including fraternities and sororities), 
student codes, ethical and moral, and other perti- 
nent questions are handled. Bibliographies and 
illustrative material are given in the appendixes, 


Ways to better 


teaching in the secondary school. 
Boston, New York [etc.] Ginn and 
company, 1928. xi, 271 p. diagrs. 
af 


The author presents the problems of the class- 
room not only from the attitude of the teacher but 
also from that of the pupil, with the main purpose 
of putting method in its proper place and building 
a successful technique of teaching. Considerable 
space is given to discussing various points in con- 
nection with the assignment of lessons, and to the 
methods of the recitation in certain subjects of the 
secondary schoolcurriculum, The main thesis ofthe 
book is to formulate teaching methods and adapt 
teaching procedure to the way pupils study and 
learn, References to additional material for reading 
are given at the chapter ends. 


Parent- 
hood and the character training of 
children. New York, Cincinnati, The 
Methodist book concern, 1927. 224 p. 
12°. (Study courses for parents, Henry 
H. Meyer, editor.) 

This book presents a series of lessons for church- 
school classes composed of members who plan to 
prepare themselves to care for and protect their 
children, physically and morally. Itisalsointended 
as a course in child psychology and training. A 
bibliography is given on character training. 


The administration of 
an elementary school. New York, 
Chicago [ete.] Charles Scribner’s sons, 
1928. xi, 308 p. tables, diagrs. : 12°. 


The author, who is the editor of the last five 
yearbooks of the department of superintendence, 
and was himself an elementary school principal in 
California, has had practical experience in the 
matters of which he writes, This book is a compan- 
ion book to a previous volume, Elementary School 
Supervision. The importance of the administra- 


PIERCE, ANNA ELOISE. 


Van SICKLE, 


dealt with in the organization of the work of the 
office, the work with teachers, pupils, parents, and 
community. It is intended to be of use to the 
principalin service, and to teachers’ colleges in their 
courses for the training of school principals. 


Deans and advis- 
ers of women and girls. With an intro- 
duction by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
New York, Professional and technical 
press, 1928. xvi, 636 p., illus., tables, 
diagrs., plans (part. fold.). 8°. 


This book is intended not only for the use of 
deans of women and girls but also for heads of girls’ 
schools, social directors, schoo! physicians and nurses, 
vocational and personnel counselors, and all types of 
workers and leaders among girls and women. 
Doctor Graves, in his introduction, sums up the 
qualifications needed for the deanship of women 
by saying: ‘The office seems at times to require 
almost a superhuman combination of qualities, and 
probably no other post—not even the presidency— 
is more difficult to fill.” The author, Dean Pierce, 
has treated in detail the abilities, qualifications, 
activities, and responsibilities of the position in 
in high schools, colleges, and all types of schools. 
The problems of housing, recreations, and activities 
of women students are dealt with, the changes 
taking place in chaperonage due to the increasing 
independence of women, the work of.testing and 
measuring, with tables of specific tests used, the insti- 
tutions using them, etc., are presented at length. 


Lovise PATTERSON, ed. 
Physica] education activities for high- 
school girls. By the staff of the de- 
partment of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Philadelphia, Lea 
& Febiger, 1928. xii, 322 p. illus., 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 


The materials for this book were furnished by a 
group of women who form the staff of the department 
of physical education for women at the Univeristy of 
Michigan, the selections being made according to 
the experience and choice of the staff. It is designed 
to furnish information concerning the activities best 
adapted for individual growth and development, 
but does not outline a course ofstudy. It introduces 
material relating to gymnastics, games, tourna- 
ments, meets, swimming, tennis, ‘restricted ac- 
tivities,” etc. A feature is the chapter devoted to 
the activities for certain special days and weeks. 
Louise Patterson Van Sickle, the editor, contributes 
a chapter on “The art of training for leadership.’’ 


WayrMan, Aanes R. Education through 


physical education: its organization and 
administration for girls and women. 
2d ed. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 
1928. 378 p. charts, diagrs. 8°. 


The author was induced to present this study 
because the interest of women and girls in their own 
physical training has increased so rapidly of late, 
and because teachers and leaders need training and 
skill in technique and methods of handling the 
subject. Added to this is the fact that little has been 
published from the women’s point of view that 
deals with the organization and administration of 
physical education for women in general, its stand- 
dards, ideals, principles, methods, and systems. 
The purpose of the book is the training of leaders, 
and it has been so handled as to furnish materia} 
suitable for public schools and colleges, and also for 
private schools, playgrounds, camps, girl scouts, 
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fa betterment of the schools. It was carried on under tive duties of the principalship are emphasized as camp counselors,ete. The appendix contains lists of 

El the auspices of the National Research Council, as basic to efficiency in the professional studies and books, periodicals, educational films, and other 

ts stated by Doctor Kellogg in his foreword to the vol- supervisory work of the principal. Newer tenden- materials, as well as a list of schools far professional 

Ph ume, “because of the possibility offered by it for cies, activities, and methods of administration are training, etc. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


is here to stay 


N the democratic principle that all must have 


equal educational opportunities the higher edu- 





cational institutions must be placed within easy 


reach of all. Expensively equipped universities 











can not be located in every community, but the 
A first two years of college work can be provided 


in local centers for 200 junior-college students 





more economically than for the same number in a single great univer- 
sity. It is much cheaper for the individual students to remain at 
home, even if they have to pay a hundred dollars a year tuition, than 
togoawayfromhome. * * * 

There is no doubt that the junior college is here to stay. It has 
passed the experimental stage. In California about as many stu- 
dents are taking their first two years of work in the local junior 
colleges as in the State University, Stanford, and the University of 
Southern California. A careful analysis shows that the junior- 
college students who later attend the higher institutions do as well in 
their university work as those trained during the first two years at 
the universities. * * * 

In order to have standing and make an appeal the junior colleges 
must do such a high type of work that they may be accredited by the 
higher State institutions. ‘The day is passed when the unstandard- 
ized institutions not officially recognized can survive. One might 
possess a piece of pure gold but everybody would be suspicious of it 
if offered as money unless it bore the Government stamp. So it is 
with educational institutions. They must be officially stamped by 
some authorized standardizing and accrediting agency. 

The foundation curriculum should be approved by the State 
university and the credits should be accepted at par by the university 
and other higher educational institutions. In a newly established 
junior college or one that has not to exceed 200 students practically 
no work should be offered for accreditation outside of the general 
liberal arts or science curricula. 

Frederick E. Bolton, in Western Education. 
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FIRST ESSENTIAL TO MORAL GROWTH 
is freedom to go wrong 


N nothing is wisdom more concerned than in the 
development of character. It is sometimes said 
that the great aim and objective of college train- 
ing is character, that learning and all else are 
merely ancillary to this. Now there is a sense in 
which this is true; indeed is a truism. But, unless 





its meaning is carefully scrutinized, it tends to 
obscure the real facts and to lead to a rather distorted view of the 
situation. Character is not formed in a vacuum, nor can it be won 
by direct attack. It is a product, a by-product, if you will, of the 
manner in which daily life is lived and into it enters every influence 
which one encounters on the way. 

Men come to college with characters, for the most part, still fluid, 
and it is of the utmost consequence that they shall be so circum- 
stanced as to have every opportunity and incentive to develop fine, 
strong, stable personalities. ‘Though the intellectual fabric of the 
mind doubtless derives most from one’s own hard work and from 
the influence of teachers, character is prone particularly to reflect 
the tone of one’s daily associates. If they be men of simple, sane, 
and wholesome life, one is readily swept into compliance with their 
ways and enabled easily to see and feel the values which inhere in 
such living. If, on the other hand, they are men coarse in thought 
and vulgar in speech, one’s own power to appreciate fineness and 
purity is quickly bruised and soiled. 

Without exception, every relationship in college life offers an 
opportunity for moral development—the classrooms, the clubs, the 
playing fields, turn where you will. The first condition essential 
to real growth is freedom to go wrong. The man who is kept 
straight simply because he has no chance to go astray is not neces- 
saril’ gaining moral strength thereby. If he is to be a reliable 
individual, he must ultimately learn to stand on his own feet, and 
this he can only do by facing temptation and mastering it. 

'{— James Rowland Angell. 
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